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ie FAST adherence to a policy of quality first has 
placed and maintained Atwater Kent products in their 
premier position in the automotive industry. 


4 Never for any reason whatsoever has there been the slight- 
& est deviation from this prestige building determination. You 
will find Atwater Kent equipment on thousands of Ameri- 
ca’s best cars—a contributing factor to satisfactory opera- 
tion and car reputation. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. A.I. 
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The chamfer of the Logan 
teeth, an exclusive Logan 
feature, was developed 
through exhaustive tests 
and in collaboration with 
one of America’s greatest 
starter manufacturers. 


Ground to a rounded angle 
of 45 degrees—the design 
not only insures a perfect 
mesh with the engaging 
tooth of the starter pinion 
but it affords maximum 
strength to each tooth. 
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Your Flywheels 


STARTER 
PINION 
"a 


No Stripping 
No Battering 
No Flattening 


_ your flywheel gears are to 
stand up under the inexpert 
and careless usage given them by 
motorists, they must be made of 
something stronger and better 
than cast iron. 


The good car of today deserves a 
flywheel with steel gears that are 
impervious to punishment. 


The Logan Flywheel Ring Gear, therefore, because it 
makes possible a trouble-proof flywheel, may well be- 
come a standard part of your car. 


The Logan Gear is made of a bar of 1035 S.A.E. Steel, 
heat treated, shaped to a ring and electrically welded 
—(which leaves no weak point). 


The gears are cut to accurate pitch and then cham- 
fered so that a perfect mesh with the starter pinion 
is insured. 


The use of Logan Gears will not perceptibly increase 
total production costs and it will provide a batter- 
proof flywheel which is no mean selling point. 


Logan Gears can be adapted to your car— 
Ask for the details. Get the Logan quotations. 


KAUFFMAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO 


OGA WHEEL 
NG ¢ 
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Competition Brings Price Cuts; 


Sales Stimulated 


Lower prices result from struggle for dealers and reduced produc- 


tion costs. 
financial difficulties. 


They have not been brought on by overstocks or 
Business for rest of year will probably be 


stimulated. Industry as a whole is in a healthy condition. 


caused in certain quarters by the August 


CT cats incor hysteria seems to have been 
epidemic of price cutting. 


peramental than a prima 
donna, seem most con- 
cerned. They profess to 
see earnings menaced. 
Stocks of motor com- 
panies listed on the New 
York exchange have de- 
clined somewhat since the 
reductions were an- 
nounced. 

The financial wiseacres 
are shaking their heads 
gloomily. They don’t 
seem able to understand 
the automotive industry. 
They thought it was 
doomed two years ago. 
They only recently woke 
up to the fact that it is 


By James Dalton 














HE stock market is a poor judge of auto- 

motive condiiions. It is influenced by 
many factors that have nothing to do with 
a sound analysis of reasons for movements 
within the industry. 

Wall Street has been inclined to view 
recent car price reductions as signs of im- 
minent disaster. 

The cuts mean nothing of the kind. They 
are simply in line with the general policy of 
manufacturing executives to cut prices every 
time production or selling economies make 
possible lower prices. This article gives a 
brief, clear analysis of the present situation. 














They are trying to find some deep, subterranean, 
mysterious reason for the August price reductions. 


Some say the manufacturers have huge surplus stocks 
The well-known “financial circles,” always more tem- of cars on hand which they are trying to sell. 


Even 
some people within the in- 
dustry seem to accept this 
theory. 

It probably is true that 
some manufacturers are 
storing cars, but the num- 
ber is insignificant. It 
has had nothing whatever 
to do with the recent 
price cuts. 

There is nothing mys- 
terious or sinister about 
the present crop of price 
cuts. If other industries 
would take a lesson from 
automobile makers they 
would sell more goods. 
The present price cuts 
have no more significance 


operating at higher speed than ever before. Now than those which have gone before. 


some of them see another chance to play their favor- 
ite game of selling stock short after peddling grave- 


‘yard rumors. 


All these price readjustments have been the result 
of keen competition, but there is more than one kind 


of competition. In this particular case it is as much 
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a contest for dealers as it is for sales. There are not 
enough good dealers to go around. Naturally, a good 
many of the ablest dealers are in the organizations of 
the companies doing the largest volume of business. 
These dealers are in keen demand and they can get al- 
most any terms they want. 


yy ts attractive offers coming to them from rival 
companies, they sometimes get a bit restless. It 
is to the advantage of the companies they now are serv- 
ing, therefore, to keep them as contented as possible. 
For example: The A and C cars are in the same gen- 
eral price class. They are both big sellers. The quality 
in them is about the same. The price of the A is cut and 
the price of the C is not. The C dealers are disgruntled. 
if any of them have been offered A dealerships they be- 
gin to nibble at the bait. Therefore, if the C does not 
meet the cut it may lose some of its good dealers. Asa 
consequence it is very likely to meet the challenge and 
thereby try to keep its distributing organization in good 
humor. That’s one of the reasons why price cuts are 
general in lines in the same general competitive class. 
This isn’t the first time 
General Motors has started 


have good dealer organizations are going to fall behind 
in the race. The same will be true of those who fail to 
meet price challenges. It will be equally true of those 
who do not keep up with the procession in the way of 
design and quality of their products. The public has 
become motor wise. Most of those buying new cars have 
had automobiles before and they know a good deal about 
them. They want to be shown. If they are not shown 
they will try a new car. That’s the answer to price cuts. 

Every cut since the depression began has been hailed 
in some quarters as a disaster. And yet the demand for 
motor cars appears to be insatiable. One reason why 
this industry has recovered from the slump more rapidly 
than most others is that it was almost the first to revise 
its prices and pass the reductions on to the public. The 
wisdom of this step can no longer be doubted. It has 
put the plants on a capacity basis. 

Keen competition always is more or less cruel and the 
spoils belong to the strong. It undoubtedly is true that 
some of the weaker companies will be crowded out by the 
swift pace now being set. They lack the quantity pro- 
duction which will enable them to shave prices with 
profit by reducing manu- 
facturing costs. It is never- 








the price cutting proces- 
sion. It is not engaged in 
cut throat competition, 
however. It wants all the 
business it can get on a 
legitimate basis and_ it 
is perfectly legitimate to 
lower prices if you can jus- 
tify the step by reducing 
manufacturing costs. That 
is what General Motors 
has done and is doing. Its 
financial report for the first 
half year shows that it is 
making an exceedingly sub- 
stantial profit. At the 


ganizations. 


general in character. 








HERE are strong indications that com- 
petition for dealers, as well as competi- 
tion for sales, is having a large influence on 
the present general drop in car prices. 
Big production companies are striving to 
keep their star dealers. Other companies are 
struggling hard to build up their dealer or- 


There are not enough good dealers to go 
around at the present time. This is one im- 
portant factor that is making the price cuts 
The dealer is the crux 
of the present merchandising situation. 


theless true that practically 
every company in the pas- 
senger car field has had an 
exceedingly good year and 
almost without exception 
they are in a stronger posi- 
tion than would have been 
thought possible six months 
ago. 

It is undeniable than an 
epidemic of price cuts such 
as the one now under way 
is more or less demoraliz- 
ing, temporarily, to sales 
for the industry as a whole. 
Lowered prices have seldom 














present rate it soon will be 
able to resume dividends on 
its common stock. But the quoted prices of this stock 
have declined a little just because prices were shaved. 
That shows the “logical” mind of Wall Street. 

General Motors is basing its prices on quantity pro- 
duction and careful attention to manufacturing expense. 
The fiscal year for the dealers in practically all its lines 
began August 1. The company expects these dealers to 
sell more cars the coming year than they have in the past 
year. That will mean a larger output with lower costs 
and therefore justify price revisions. 

It may be said that Chevrolet, in its price group, is in 
a class by itself so far as volume of sales is concerned. 
That is true. But it is equally true that its nearest price 
competitor is running strong and rapidly regaining pres- 
tige. It is equally true that a new organization built up 
by a former high official of General Motors is building 
up a large dealer organization. Here again the dealer 
angle comes in. 

The companies which are the largest producers in all 
classes are in much the same position as General Motors. 
They are not in business for their health. All of them 
have reduced prices sharply in the past year or so and 
they are still making substantial profits. They are not 
going to sacrifice any large part of these profits. They 
need no sympathy from Wall Street for they are abun- 
dantly able to take care of themselves. 

Everybody in the automotive industry realizes that 
they are in a period of exceedingly keen competition and 
that it is going to last a long time. Those who don’t 


failed to stimulate business 
for those who made them, 
but many manufacturers are reluctant to climb on the 
band wagon. 

The greatest demoralization in the past year and a 
half has been caused, however, by a price change the first 
of one month, for example, and then another within a 
very few weeks. Such tactics are foolish. Neither the 
dealers nor the public know where they are. Manufac- 
turers should approach price changes on a scientific 
basis. They should know before they act how much they 
can chop off the prices of their products and then do all 
the chopping at once. There is no sense in doing half 
the cutting now and the other half a month from now. 
That has been the real basis for demoralization. It 
hasn’t been caused by the original reductions. 


here present changes probably will have the result of 
lowering the sales volume for August, but this month 
normally shows a seasonal decline and if anything in 
any sense demoralizing has to be done now is the time 
to do it. If there are any more price revisions they 
should not be made until the time of the national shows. 
They thus will come in months when buying is at lower 
ebb than at other seasons. 

These reductions are not going to ruin business for the 
rest of the year. The prospects are that they will stimu- 
late sales. They should be over by Sept. 1 and the in- 
dustry should be able to go on an even keel into the best 
fall selling season it ever has had—always providing, of 
course, that the mine and rail strikes don’t upset things. 
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Automotive Legislation Must Be Met 
Fairly but Fearlessly 


Automotive manufacturers have a direct personal interest in 
statutes which build sales resistance. They should be leaders in 


study of subject. Wise and just program is essential to success. 


Taxation, weight restrictions, road rules and insurance considered. 


EGISLATION is one of the most perplexing prob- 
L lems confronting the automotive industry. It has 

so many ramifications they are hard to follow and 
there are so many different views they are difficult to 
reconcile. 

There should be little trouble, it would seem, in laying 
down broad general principles, but experience has shown 
that it is next to impossible for the industry to map out a 
definite program except at the expense of exhaustive study, 
interminable conferences and limitless patience. Even the 
industry itself seems unable to get together on certain 
phases of the subject. 

Every automotive manufacturer has a direct personal 
interest in motor vehicle legislation even though it costs 
him no more to run his own car than it does any other 
motorist. Every additional tax and every unfair regula- 
tion tends to build up sales resistance and sales resist- 
ance means less business for the makers of vehicles and 
parts. 


Motor vehicle legislation naturally groups itself into five 
divisions: 


Taxation. 

Weight and load restrictions. 
Rules of the road. 
Compulsory insurance. 
Common carrier regulation. 


No one will deny that legislative action is necessary 
along all these lines but it should be sane, scientific and 
just—not freakish, poorly digested and punitive. 


big average motorist is an average citizen. He doesn’t 
expect his neighbors to pay his grocery bills and he 
doesn’t expect them to pay his share of the tax burdens. 
On the other hand, the motorist doesn’t expect to pay the 
household expenses of the non-motorist or his share of 
the cost of good government. 

It doesn’t follow that a family is wealthy just because 
it owns a car. But many state legislators can’t get that 
viewpoint. Playing politics isn’t confined to Washington. 
It’s one of the most popular American pastimes and the 
game isn’t always played fairly. That’s what makes it 
difficult to fight unjust legislative proposals. 

Legislators, regardless of their party, creed or color, 
are knit together by kindred ties and motor interests are 
not. That doesn’t mean that all legislators play the game 
of politics unfairly but it does mean that they present a 
compact fighting front which it is difficult for inexperi- 
enced and unorganized citizens to pierce. 

It is highly important, therefore, that opposition to un- 


fair legislation by motor interests should be well organized. 
This opposition should not involve the “greasing of 
palms” or the maintenance of lobbies. Legislatures are 
not sacred and every citizen with a legitimate kick has a 
perfect right to invade their precincts. 

Machinery for opposition to pernicious legislation has 
been provided by the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee, 
which is composed of representatives of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, the Rubber Association of 
America, the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Automobile Dealers’ Association, the 
Trailer Manufacturers’ Association and the American Au- 
tomobile Association. 


HE Conference Committee has sub-committees in 

every State, composed of representatives of the same 
organizations. Most of these sub-committees are efficient 
and they have done highly valuable work. Motor inter- 
ests are expected to concentrate their fire against evil 
iegislation through these state committees. When it is 
felt that the subject is too important for them to handle 
alone, the Conference Committee always is glad to lend 
its aid either in the form of advice or the personal assist- 
ance of some of its members or representatives. 

One complication at the present time is the fact that 
there has been a split in the A. A. A. This break in the 
ranks of the motorists themselves is particularly unfor- 
tunate in the field of legislation, and some plan probably 
will be worked out which will give all of them representa- 
tion. The situation serves to emphasize the need for a 
single powerful association of motorists. 

Automotive manufacturers can wield a potent influence 
in the field of legislation through their dealers and the 
users of their products. It is only natural that they should 
be looked upon as leaders. They have a selfish interest in 
the subject and they owe an obligation to the public to 
give it the thought it deserves. 

The machinery for operating has been set up but it is 
of no value unless it is used, and used effectively. Condi- 
tions differ in every State, and most of the legislative 
problems are more or less local in their character. For 
that reason they must be considered in the light of State 
needs, but it is possible to establish certain broad, funda- 
mental principles for the guidance of all states. 

It is accepted as an axiom that users of motor vehicles 
should pay their fair share of the taxes and consent to 
reasonable regulation. Taxation and regulation should not 
be fought on general principles. Some bills are good, some 
are bad and some are just plain foolish. 

All motor vehicle taxation should be based on the basic 
principle that the capital charge for the construction of 
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highways should be levied upon the public as a whole and 
the abutting property owners. They are the ones who 
benefit primarily. Every piece of property passed by a 
good road automatically increases in value. That is par- 
ticularly true in rural sections. 

The second fundamental principle is that the users of 
the highways should pay for their maintenance. By far 
the greater part of this burden naturally will fall upon the 
users of motor vehicles. Motorists and truck operators 
never have combated this principle seriously. 

Accepting it as no more than fair that operators of 
motor vehicles should pay highway maintenance costs, the 
sub-committee of the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee 
in each State should make a careful study each year of 
the probable maintenance costs for that fiscal year, allow- 
ing a reasonable margin of safety. With the amount 
needed carefully established, motorists can be expected to 
consent without argument to 
taxation which will bring in a 
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these states are working in close co-operation with the 
automotive interests and seem disposed to be entirely just. 

Something like a uniform code is possible in these states, 
at least, because conditions in all of them are similar. It 
may be made the basis for a national code which would 
eliminate many of the complications and inconsistencies 
of the present badly scrambled mass of State laws. A 
considerable amount of literature is available on this sub- 
ject and it can be obtained through the Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference Committee, whose headquarters are at 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. It is a question well worthy of 
close study, especially by truck makers. 

It should not be impossible to codify in a national way, 
in their broad aspects at least, logical rules of the road. 
They should be based primarily upon safety to the pedes- 
trian, but this does not mean of necessity that they should 
make life miserable for the driver of a motor vehicle. 

These rules of the road are 
bound up inextricably in the 








the required sum but they 
will be fully justified in 
fighting to the last ditch any 


HAT are the fundamental principles 
which should underlie motor vehicle 


question of safety, accident 
prevention and traffic regula- 
tion. The ghastly toll of 


imposts which would add 
materially to this burden. 
Every motorist, as an indi- 
vidual, pays his full share 
of miscellaneous taxes, and 
there is no earthly reason 
why he should be penalized 
just because he owns a mo- 
tor vehicle after he has met 
his proportion of the cost of 
maintaining the roads he 
uses. 

This would constitute a 
simple program for the han- 
dling of taxation questions. 
If the combined motor ve- 
hicle interests of any State 
were to present it to their 
Legislature in a fair, un- 
biased manner, with all the 
data necessary to establish 
their claims as to the amount 
needed for road maintenance, 
they undoubtedly would be 
given due consideration. Mo- 
torists have become a polit- 








legislation? 

Practically none has been worked out in a 
national way except the theorem that users 
of the highways should pay the costs of 
maintenance. 

Taxation is a big problem and it must be 
met fairly but fearlessly. Only concerted 
action can prevent unjust imposts. 

This is only one of many legislative ques- 
tions. 

Pernicious legislation is difficult to com- 
bat except by presenting a united front. A 
united front can be presented only if there is 
a definite program. 

A definite program can be worked out only 
if the subject is considered from all angles. 
Wise action requires careful study. 

Every automotive manufacturer has a di- 
rect personal interest in all phases of legis- 
lation. This article is designed to tell them 
some of the problems which must be at- 
tacked. 














highway deaths and injuries 
is doing much to build up 
sales resistance. The Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce has recognized 
the importance of safety pro- 
motion and is doing excellent 
work along this line, but it 
welcomes aid from all other 
branches of the industry. 

There is no escaping the 
fact that sane and reasonable 
regulation of traffic is essen- 
tial if the public is to be 
served and the vast majority 
of motor vehicle operators 
welcome wise steps in this 
direction. They object only 
to rules which add to their 
burdens while adding noth- 
ing to the promotion of 
safety. Speed maniacs, 
though of small percentage, 
are just as much a menace 
to other motorists as they 
are to pedestrians. 


— force to be reckoned with if they can present a united 
ront. 

There is no general agreement as to the kind of taxes 
which should be imposed to meet maintenance costs. Those 
who have given most thought to the subject seem to favor 
imposts on weight and horsepower or gasoline, or per- 
haps both. There is no especial objection to a gasoline 
tax in itself. In some cases it may be the fairest method 
of raising the needed funds. If it is proposed simply as an 
additional impost, however, without lightening any of the 
existing burdens, then there is sound justification for 
opposing it. 

Weight and load restrictions make up one of the knotti- 
est legislative problems confronting motor vehicle owners. 
The proposals are legion and each State legislator seems 
to have his own individual ideas. It is in this field that 
the most freakish bills are offered. Establishment of a 
uniform system is difficult because highways and traffic 
conditions differ in almost every State. 

The subject has been attacked seriously, however, by the 
highway departments of the ten eastern states, and they 
hope eventually to establish a fair and sane code which 
will be fairly uniform. The highway commissioners in 


Compulsory insurance is a natural corollary of the 
growing demand for highway safety. Whether any form 
of it will serve the purpose for which it is designed re- 
mains to be seen. Certainly the bonding of taxicabs will 
serve only to enrich the bonding companies. In most cases, 
before a bond can be obtained it is necessary for the 
person seeking it to prove that he is responsible financially 
for the full amount it covers. So far as drivers are con- 
cerned it tends to make them more reckless instead of 
more cautious. 

Some motorists are advocating State insurance, similar 
to compensation insurance, with rebates of any uncon- 
sumed portion of the contributions. This plan seems to 
be fairest to all the insured. 

Common carrier regulation for motor vehicles transport- 
ing freight or passengers for hire seems to have developed 
as sharp a cleavage of opinion as any other phase of legis- 
lation. It was fathered in the first place by the railroads, 
which have contended that motor transport was not paying 
its fair share of taxes and that they were operating en- 
tirely without regulation. The arguments for and against 
it are summarized as follows in a recent pamphlet pre- 
pared by the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee: 
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“Any discussion of state regulation of the motor vehicle 
when used as a common carrier would be incomplete with- 
out reference to the arguments for and against such regu- 
lation. In so doing, however, the opinion frequently ex- 
pressed that railroad and trolley companies, as a result of 
the severe competition of motor transportation, are seek- 
ing state regulation as a means of killing off such competi- 
tion, will be totally disregarded, and only such arguments 
recorded as are predicated on public welfare, sound eco- 
nomics and strict impartiality. 


WV ITH these premises, therefore, those who contend 
for state regulation say that such control is neces- 
sary: 

“(1) Because motor transportation for hire is a public 
utility and as such should be regulated along with other 
public vehicles so that travelers and shippers by such means 
can be made sure of safe, prompt, regular, adequate, effi- 
cient and economical service. 

“(2) So that, in all cases where motor vehicle common 
carriers come, or are likely to come, in ruinous competition 
with other common carriers, the state can step in and 
determine whether public convenience and necessity require 
such competition, and save, if desirable, the pre-existing 
agencies of transportation. 

“(3) In order to shoulder upon the motor vehicle com- 
mon carrier obligations, financial and otherwise, in return 
for the rights given it to operate for a profit over all or 
certain highways within a state especially so since the 
highways are built and maintained by the public. In some 
cases these rights take the form of valuable franchises 
which virtually grant monopolistic privileges over certain 
routes. 

“(4) For the purpose of eliminating the irresponsible, 
so-called ‘fly-by-night’ companies and individuals who, 
while undergoing certain destruction for themselves, pull 
down with the ruin well-managed motor transportation 
agencies which render a real public service and are entitled 
to a reasonable return on their investments and a stabiliza- 
tion of their business. 

“In objection to these arguments for state regulation of 
the motor vehicle common carrier, opponents of the propo- 
sition maintain: 

“(1) That granted motor transportation for hire is a 
public utility, public interest can best be served by unre- 
stricted competition and complete freedom from regulation 
in which none but the fittest can survive. This policy they 
contend will yield to passengers and shippers the maximum 
of results with the minimum of cost. 

“They deny any analogy between motor vehicle common 
carriers and railroad and trolley transportation agencies, 
pointing out that the latter by virtue of private ownership 
of franchises, rights of way, road beds, tracks and termi- 
nals have an exclusive and monopolistic control over all 
transportation on their routes. Motor truck operators, on 
the other hand, even where granted a monopoly of trans- 
portation for hire over a certain prescribed highway or 
portion thereof cannot deny the use of that highway to 
others who wish for themselves or as private carriers to 
transport persons or property over those same routes. 

“Finally, they point out that governmental regulation 
of rail and trolley common carriers came after these 
agencies had abused their rights and privileges and through 
pools, stifling of competition, exorbitant increase of rates, 
discrimination, stock watering, etc., made it necessary for 
the public in self-protection to subject them to control. By 
the very nature of the service these evils are impossible 
with motor transportation since the road is free to the use 
of everyone and motor vehicles the medium for transporta- 
tion over the roads are quickly, cheaply and in unlimited 
numbers available for everyone. 
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“(2) Since the obvious outcome of the first argument 
advanced against state regulation is ‘cut-throat’ competi- 
tion between various forms of transportation attempting 
to serve a certain territory and per se between the motor 
transportation companies themselves operating in competi- 
tion over certain highway routes, the opponents of state 
regulation cannot escape the query whether they are will- 
ing to face the logical consequences of such a struggle. 
Without hesitation they answer that wherever rail, trolley 
or any other form of transportation for hire cannot stand 
up before a newer and better form, public interest demands 
that it should give way; likewise within that newer and 
better form of transportation, the rule should be survival 
of none but the most efficient and economical agencies. 
They are confident that even though such a policy may 
mean the destruction at times of more or less invested 
capital, as it did when rail and inland water transportation 
first came into acute competition, the final economic bene- 
fits to the community as a whole will many times compen- 
sate for the loss involved. 

“(3) As for shouldering upon motor transportation for 
hire financial and other burdens which it should rightly 
carry, opponents of state regulation say that legislative 
bodies have not heretofore found it necessary to establish 
such control in order to determine the weight limits for 
motor vehicles used as common carriers; their registration 
fees and other charges; their liability to the public for 
injury to persons or damage to property, etc. If this is 
all that is involved it is not sufficient to warrant almost 
unlimited regulation in all other respects by a state agency. 

“(4) Lastly, those against state regulation believe that 
the natural working out of economic laws will do more to 
stabilize the motor transportation for hire business than 
extensive interference on the part of governmental agencies 
of any sort. They feel that the proposition is paternalistic 
and will result either in discrimination in favor of one or 
more types of transportation, and against all the rest, or 
else that it will promote monopolistic advantages for cer- 
tain motor transportation companies and that through it 
all the traveling and shipping public will pay the cost.” 


| tn persons in the automotive industry will gainsay the 
importance of a close and careful study of legislative 
problems. Some are inclined, however, to let the other 
fellow do the studying and the work. This attitude, if con- 
tinued indefinitely, will be expensive for everyone con- 
cerned. The time has come when all branches of the in- 
dustry must present a united front and work out a pro- 
gram which will be national in its scope. 

If this work is to be successful, every person who manu- 
factures, merchandises or uses any motor vehicle or any 
part of a motor vehicle, must have a hand in it and go 
about it in a spirit of fairness and justize to all. 





French to Increase Benzol Production 


COMMISSION has been appointed by the Government 

to draw up a program for the production of benzol 
in France and the Colonies. This is in pursuance of the 
policy carried out for some time past in favor of creating 
a “national fuel,” that is to say, the production of power 
alcohol and benzol in sufficient quantities to supply the 
whole of the home needs. At present France does not pro- 
duce more than 800 tons of benzol a month, and Germany 
supplies France with about 2000 tons a month, which is 
largely used as a motor fuel by mixing it in equal propor- 
tions with gasoline. The forthcoming congress on a “na- 
tional fuel” at Béziers is intended to give a further stimu- 
lus to the employment of alcohol for power purposes, and 
for more than a year past the Government has had in hand 
a bill to control the production and sale of alcohol. 
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Midwest Now Producing Passenger 
Car Engines 


Design is similar in most respects to that used in truck engines but 
reciprocating parts are lighter in order to permit of higher speeds. 
Valve timing also altered. Oil pressure varied inversely as mani- 


fold depression. 


Burnished grooveless bearings are employed. 


By J. Edward Schipper 


HREE engines developed and manufactured by the 
Midwest Engine Co. are now available for passen- 
ger car use. These engines, originally designed for 
truck use, have now been adapted to passenger car prac- 
tice, only slight modifications having been found neces- 
sary. The three engines are known as Models 410, 411 
and 412. Models 411 and 412 are 3°% x 5 in., with thermo- 
syphon and pump cooling respectively. Model 410 is a 
394x415 in. cooled by thermo-syphon. 

Probably the main change necessitated by adapting 
the engines to passenger car practice is in the reduction 
of the reciprocating weight. On the 3°% x 5 in. engine the 
pistons for truck use are of gray iron and weigh 2 lb. 
5 oz. On this same engine for passenger car use, the gray 
iron pistons weigh 2 lb. and aluminum pistons, weigh- 
ing but 1 lb., are also available. The piston pins for truck 
use are 51% oz. as against 4 oz. for passenger cars, and 





Sectional view of the Midwest passenger car engine 





the connecting rods 3 lb. 15 oz. for trucks as compared 
with the passenger car connecting rod weighing 2 lb. 14 oz. 

On the smaller engine, Model 410, the size which is 
adapted to the high speed truck, the iron pistons weigh 
1 lb. 6 oz. either for passenger cars or for trucks. There 
are, however, 11 oz. aluminum pistons available also on 
this model. 

The bearings are exceptionally large and neither shims 
nor oil grooves are used. The clearances are from 0.003 
to 0.005 in., providing for an oil cushion claimed to elim- 
inate much of the internal friction found in engines using 
tight fitting bearings. The crankshaft in the 35% x 5 in. 
model is 214 in. in diameter and 214 in. in the smaller 
model. 

Since the engine speed reaches 3000 r.p.m. on the 
smaller and 2400 to 2700 r.p.m. on the larger model, the 
high rubbing speeds, in such large diameter . bearings, 
becomes something of a problem, but 
by making the bearings larger than 
the shaft, as above stated, and using no 
shims or oil grooves in the metal, ex- 
cellent results are obtained. The bear- 
ings are burnished so as to eliminate 
any edge or surface which could pos- 
sibly scrape or break the oil film. The 
oil is continually forced into the bear- 
ings in unusual volume and under high 
pressure when under load. It is 
claimed that the saving in the internal 
frictional losses has materially in- 
creased the engine output. 

As indicated above, the engines are 
similar to the truck engines which 
were described in AUTOMOTIVE INDUS- 
TRIES for Jan. 5, 1922. They are of 
valve-in-head type, the valves being 
operated by push rods enclosed in 
tubes, permitting the oil mist to rise 
from the crankcase and assist in the 
lubrication of the valve rocker me- 
chanism. In the 354x5 in. engine 
the valves are 15% in. in diameter in 
the clear and the lift 34 in. In the 
334 x41 engine they are 19/16 in. 
in the clear and also have a lift of 
3g in. 

In both engines the cooling water is 
first conveyed direct to the exhaust 
valve seat through passages cored in 
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the cylinder head and block, thus maintaining the lowest 
possible temperature at the valve seats and valves. This 
is said to avoid warping or burning of valves, to permit 
of a free action in the guides and to help hold compression 
to a greater degree under heavy load conditions. A large 
volume of water is circulated around the head and cylin- 
ders to keep the temperature within such limits that high 
compression pressures are possible. In the two larger 
models the compression is 75 lb. per sq. in. in gage, and 
in the smaller model 80 lb. per sq. in. 

The lubricating system is of the pressure type in which 
the oil is delivered to every bearing in the engine except 
the wrist pins, under pressure. The pressure is regulated 
in proportion to the load by means of a by-pass valve 
located over a groove around the front bearing, this valve 
being controlled by a spring and the vacuum in the intake 
manifold above the throttle. The crankshaft is drilled 
with a continuous passage for oil from the center of the 
front bearing to the center of the rear bearing. Oil is 
taken from the sump by a gear pump, and is forced into 
the circular groove around the rear bearing at which it 
enters the crankshaft. At all points in the revolution oil 
is being forced to all bearings. The oil, on reaching the 
front bearing, is allowed to escape into the gearcase 
cover from under the by-pass valve when the pressure is 
greater than 50 lb., or when the vacuum is greater than 
the spring tension, which normally holds the valves 
closed. 

The lower side of the bottom ring is used to scrape oil 
from the cylinder wall and this oil is used to lubricate the 
piston pin. The sides of the pistons are relieved to permit 
of a large amount of oil for this purpose. The engines 
are entirely enclosed and dust is prevented from entering 
except through the carbureter. The breathing is done 
through the tubes enclosing the push rods, thus causing 
the oil vapor to circulate around the rocker arms. 

The structural details of the engine follow quite closely 
along the lines of usual overhead valve practice. The 
cylinders are cast en bloc with a detachable head contain- 
ing the valves and valve chambers. The upper half of the 
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crankcase is cast with the cylinder block and a separate 
oil pan is employed. 

The camshaft is driven by timing gears of helical type. 
The oil filler is placed on the front end of the timing gear- 
case. The fan belt is driven by the pulley located on the 
end of the crankshaft. The oil pump is driven from the 
end of the camshaft. Valves are actuated by roller fol- 
lowers. Cams designed to promote silence are used in the 
passenger car engine. On the 3% x 41% in. passenger car 
engine the inlet opens on upper center and the exhaust 
closes at 5 deg. after top center, whereas on the truck en- 
gine the inlet opens and the exhaust valve closes at 10 deg. 
past upper center. The inlet valve is open for 225 deg. on 
the passenger cars and for 220 deg. on the trucks. 

The performance curves of the two engines as adapted 
for passenger car use are given in the accompanying 
chart. 





Tubular Spoked Steel Wheel 


RREL A. PARKER, who has long been active in the 

metal wheel and rim industry, has developed a new 
type of passenger car wheel as here illustrated. The tubu- 
lar spokes are simply laid in a sand mold and molten steel 
is cast around them to form the hub. The hub part of the 
wheel is about 20 per cent lighter than that of a wood 
wheel hub of the same capacity, it is claimed. 





Parker steel spoked wheel 


An ordinary demountable rim is mounted directly on 
the spoke ends, and the complete wheel is said to be about 
30 per cent lighter than a wood wheel of the same capacity. 
A 34x 414 (Mercer) wheel weighs 26 lb. from bearings to 
rim. <A 32x 4 in. wheel weighs 35 lb. complete from bear- 
ings to tire. The method of manufacture is said to be so 
simple that the cost of production is less than that of ordi- 
nary wood wheels. The wheel is manufactured by the 
Parker Wheel Co. 





Automobile Being Made in Japan 


APAN has become a motor vehicle producing coun- 
try. The Jitsuyo, the first practical car of Japanese 
manufacture, is now being produced at the rate of fifty 
cars amonth. The Jitsuyo, according to the Automotive 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, is the result of three years’ work by an Ameri- 
can engineer. 
It is a two-cylinder, three-wheeled car with an air- 
cooled motor. It has a maximum speed of 30 miles per 
hour. 
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Wilson Tractor Has Novel Change 
Speed Gear 


Drive has several departures from standard practice. Worm drive 
used. Engine is Weidely heavy duty type. Belt pulley located at 
rear end. The front axle is pivoted to the frame at the center. 


Iowa, the product of the Wilson Tractor Mfg. Co. 
The same concern manufactures a novel form of 
road grader, and the tractor seems to have been pri- 
marily designed for road maintenance purposes, but it is 
also adapted for work on the farm. The principal depar- 
tures from conventional design, apart from the four-wheel 
drive, have to do with the type of speed change gear and 
drive employed. Ordinarily the driver sits on an agricul- 
tural type of seat at the rear, but the machine can also 
be furnished with a line drive for operation from the 
implement. 
The engine is a Weidely heavy duty type, with overhead 
valves, and is equipped to burn kerosene. Among the 


A NEW four-wheel drive tractor is announced from 





Wilson four-wheel drive tractor 


engine accessories may be mentioned a Kingston tractor 
model carbureter, Eisemann high tension magneto with 
impulse starter, and Perfex radiator. The engine is gov- 
erned at 1000 to 1265 r.p.m. for drawbar work and the 
speed can be reduced as low as 500 r.p.m. for belt work. 
Cylinder dimensions are 4 in. bore and 51% in. stroke, and 
the machine has a 12-20-hp. rating. It will be noticed 
that the engine sets practically directly over the front axle 
and the weight is said to be evenly divided between the 
four wheels when the tractor is pulling a normal load. 
When we pass from the engine to the drive we imme- 
diately encounter departures from what may properly he 
described as standard practice. The change speed gear, 
which gives two forward speeds (1.5 and 3.6 m.p.h.) and 
one reverse (1 m.p.h.), is of the planetary type. In the 
literature of the concern claims are made to the effect 
that this does away with the chipping and breaking of 
gears experienced with sliding pinion transmission sets, 
but this assertion seems to be rather ill-founded when it 
is considered that on a tractor speeds are changed only 
when the tractor is at rest and the clutch, of course, out 
of engagement. When the tractor is operating on the 


high gear, which is the plowing speed, the planetary set 
is inoperative and therefore not subject to frictional loss 
and wear. 

This change speed gear is combined in the same hous- 
ing with the final drive to the rear axle which is of the 
double worm type, through one worm and spine combina- 
tion to each rear wheel. From each rear wheel there is a 
drive to the front wheel on the same side through a roller 
chain. The connection between the engine flywheel and 
the transmission is effected by means of a cast steel hard- 
ened coupling packed in grease. In connection with the 
planetary change speed gear use is made of a clutch which 
seems to be a cross between a friction type and positive 
clutch, being claimed to neither grab in starting nor to 
slip in pulling. It is of the metal-to-metal type, runs in 
oil and holds the tighter the greater the amount of power 
transmitted. 

An advantage claimed for the worm drive is that it 
furnishes an automatic braking feature. Whenever the 
driving clutches are disengaged the tractor is automati- 
cally locked in position by the non-reversible feature of 
the worm gearing. 

Steering is effected by shutting off the power from 
the wheels on one side and driving the wheels on the 
other side, in which case the tractor will make a square 


turn, it is claimed. 
If it is desired to 
make a less. short 


turn the power is not 
shut off from the in- 
side wheels, but they 
are driven at a lower 
speed than the out- 
side wheels. The 
front axle is pivoted 
to the frame at the 
center, so that the 
machine can readiiy 
adapt itself to un- 
evennesses of the soil. 
Radius rods connect 
the ends of the front 
and rear axle on the 
same side, so that the 
chain tension is not 
affected by uneven- 
nesses of the soil. 
The belt pulley is 
located at the rear 
end of the machine, 
as plainly shown in 
the illustration of the 
line drive. This is 





Line drive device used 
on Wilson tractor 
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claimed to make it not only accessible but quite easy to line 
up with the driven machine. The drive to the pulley is 
through a pair of bevel gears of 314 per cent nickel steel 
with cut teeth, which are enclosed and run in oil, and the 
pulley shaft is rigidly supported by a liberal sized babbitt 
bearing and two thrust bearings. 

Owing to the equal distribution of the weight of the 
tractor between the four wheels, the soil is not packed 
as much as with a machine of conventional construction 
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and of the same weight. Twenty-five ball and roller 
bearings of well-known makes are used in the construc- 
tion of the tractor. The four drive wheels are all of the 
same size, 40 in. in diameter with 12 in. face. The belt 
pulley is 8 in. in diameter by 8 in. face and at maximum 
engine speed gives a belt speed of 2650 ft. per min. The 
line drive designed for this tractor permits not only 
of starting, stopping and steering the tractor from the 
implement, but of changing the gear as well. 





Cable Reports Show 


Improved Automotive 


Business in Spanish Speaking Countries 


Better Industrial and Agricultural Conditions Aid Buying 
in South America, Spain, Portugal and Cuba 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Cabled reports to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from 
its representatives in the various Spanish and Portuguese 
speaking countries reveal to what an extent the automotive 
lines are leaders in the general business revival now tak- 
ing place. Sales have improved materially, in some local- 
ities reaching record heights and, with but few exceptions, 
continued gains are expected. A summary of the reports 
follows: 

Havana, Cuba—In general, automobile dealers, espe- 
cially those selling the lower priced cars, have no complaint 
with the present market and are encouraged over the pros- 
pects for the future. Inquiries for tractors during the 
past month have been frequent. Automobile imports for 
June show a slight falling off from those in May. Condi- 
tions in the United States delayed the arrival of one large 
shipment of automobiles ordered for June delivery. The 
number of cars entered in June was 98, compared with 113 
in May, all from the United States. 

Events of potential importance in Cuban politics and 
industry clarify the outlook for the fiscal year 1922-23 
and predicate more satisfactory financial and economic 
conditions for this period. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—There is an excellent business in 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo on automobile lines. For 
the past few months a steady improvement has been noted 
in most lines of Brazilian trade. Good business has been 
done by the textile mills and most other domestic manu- 
facturers and the exposition in connection with the forth- 
coming centennial celebration is becoming a strong factor 
in increasing buying here. The attempted revolution, 
which was quickly suppressed, had a slight effect on the 
exchange situation but, owing to prompt action by the 
Banco de Brazil exchange, returned immediately to its 
former value. The last Pernambuco sugar crop was the 
largest on record. 

Lima, Peru—Import improvement has been especially 
marked in the automobile lines, due to the usual increase 
in the sale of cars, tires and accessories before the national 
holidays. The old stock of cars is practically exhausted, 
but importations will probably be small until the opening 
of the summer season in November. Dealers in auto- 
mobiles and accessories have been quick to readjust their 
prices to a lower level with the improvement in exchange. 
This may be induced to some extent by the new tariff 
which is about to be introduced, reducing the duty on low 
and medium-priced cars. 

Madrid, Spain—The agents for two American medium- 


priced cars in Spain report unprecedented sales in the dis- 
tricts of Andalusia, Madrid and also in Bilboa. Two hun- 
dred of these cars already have been sold this year. 

Oporto, Portugal—There are now 342 trucks used in this 
district as against none prior to 1919, when practically all 
the hauling was done by bullock carts. French trucks 
number 167, German 108 and American 31. Large trucks 
are more generally used, as they are the best suited to the 
needs of the district, the roads being in bad condition and 
the country mountainous. 

Montevideo, Uruguay—The general economic situation 
shows a noticeable improvement over conditions at the 
same time last year. The recovery has been gradual dur- 
ing the past few months, although considerable room for 
betterment is still left. The improvement is due primarily 
to the increase in exportation of the leading ¢ommodities 
at fair prices. Exchange on New York has been steady, 
not showing much fluctuation. The present quotation is 
1.22 gold pesos per dollar, a remarkable contrast with the 
average of July last year of 1.65 gold pesos to the dollar. 

Santiago, Chile—The gradual improvement in the gen- 
eral economic situation in Chile, consistently reported since 
the beginning of April, has been maintained during the 
past month and it is expected that the continued sales of 
nitrate for August delivery will bring increasing strength 
to the economic position. Purchasing by consumers 
throughout the Republic is reported to be on the increase 
but, notwithstanding this, merchants continue their policy 
of placing orders in moderate quantities. Another im- 
portant factor which has served to strengthen exchange is 
the expectation that Congress will authorize a loan of 135,- 
000,000 paper pesos. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina—A perspective of economic 
currents and changes in Argentina leads to the conclusion 
that the country is experiencing a slowly continued re- 
covery. Trade with the United States seems to have 
reached a definite level, the average monthly value of im- 
ports from the United States for the first five months of 
the year being about $7,000,000 and of exports from 
Argentina to the United States about $4,500,000. The 
number of American salesmen in Argentina continues to 
grow and they are reported to be offering the usual credit 
terms. Exports of Argentine products for the year total 
2,860,000 tons of wheat, 1,093,000 tons of corn, 563,000 
tons of linseed, 65,000 tons of flour, as compared with ex- 
ports during the same period last year of 1,450,000 tons 
of wheat, 1,377,000 tons of corn, 808,000 tons of linseed 
and 22,000 tons of flour. 
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Combined Inlet and Exhaust Manifold 


on New Cole 


Other changes include in the design of chassis, stronger 
frame, new steering gear and modified carbureter. Lines of open 
bodies have also been changed. Spare wheels are carried each 
side of hood. Aluminum running boards and trunk rack added. 


By Harlow Hyde 


sign of the Cole chassis and many refinements and 
modifications are to be noted in chassis, frame, fuel 
and oil system and in the bodies of the new series. The 
frame has an additional center cross-member, and the 


GS ‘sien of detail changes have been made in the de- 





Three-quarter rear view of new Cole phaeton, 

showing body lines and the aluminum running 

board and trunk rack, — side mounting of spare 
wheel 


front cross member has been enlarged and strengthened. 


Gusset plates have also been added at the rear of the. 


frame. 

There is a new Gemmer type steering gear with a 
change in control said to make steering easier. A solid 
walnut wheel with friction type controls is part of this 
assembly. 

Side wheel mounting for two spare wheels just aft 
of the front fenders is now standard. 

A leak proof packing gland has been added to the 
front and rear ends of the muffler. 

A new type intake manifold cast inside and integral 
with the exhaust manifold is arranged to preheat the intake 
to 220 deg. Fahr. The new design is termed the “Envelope 
Manifold,” drawings of which are appended. A new 
Johnson carbureter of the swing valve type has been 
adopted. 

Excessive oil-consumption is said to have been pre- 
vented by a redesigned crank-shaft in which the drill- 
ing is rearranged. 

An additional two-piece piston ring has been added 
to control compression which is now held to -+ or — 214 


Ibs. This is in addition to the two piece oil scraper ring. 
There are also two one-piece rings. 

The rear axle gear ratio is now 4.7 to 1. 

A new design of open body with beveled mold line 
which continues through the hood to the radiator is now 
used. The pressed steel dash is now built integral with 
the body. A cowl ventilator has been added, and the 
lower half of the windshield is now stationary making 
a water-tight connection with the cowl. 

The running boards are of the three-quarter length 
type extending forward from rear fenders to the side 
mounted spare wheels. The board is of cast aluminum 
with molded rubber step covering. The fenders are of 
a new pattern for Cole and have a heavy crown. For- 
ward fenders are provided with splash guards at the 
bottom. At the rear is an aluminum alloy trunk rack 
with body bars above of same material. 

Door handles are off-set outside and have a new type 
of lever inside. New type curtain fasteners are employed 
and the rear curtain light is much wider than formerly. 

Lamps are the drum type of design and are provided 
with universal mounting. Wire, wood or Disteel wheels 
are now optional on all models. The roadster top has 


been changed to the clear vision type. 
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Drawing of the Cole combined inlet and exhaust 
manifold designed to assist in vaporizing the 
charge 
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British Light Car Built Within Motor- 
cycle Sidecar Limit 


New Austin has overall length of 104 in. and width of 46 in., track 
40 in., 42 m.p.g. guaranteed. Four-cylinder water-cooled engine 
used. Piston displacement 43 cu. in. Front wheel brakes design * 
feature. Road clearance is 9 in. Weight 700 lbs. 


By M. W. Bourdon 


from its financial difficulties of last year, the Aus- 

tin Motor Company, Birmingham, England, which 
is among the first half dozen of the largest automobile con- 
cerns in the country, has planned to produce next year a 
new model of dimensions unlike those of anything previ- 
ously produced in Great Britain. Instead of entering into 
direct or intentional competition with the now almost in- 
numerable light cars already on the market, the underly- 
ing idea of the new model is to cut into the field occupied 
by the higher-powered and 
more expensive motorcycle 
and sidecar outfits, which 
in England are still selling 
at £200 and over. 

Austin—for Sir Herbert 
Austin himself is primar- 
ily responsible—has set out 
to give, at approximately 
the same price as the side- 
car outfit (£225) a high- 
grade car in miniature 
which will have almost ex- 
actly the same desirable 
characteristics as the side- 
car outfit but without the 
disadvantages. 

First he took the dimen- 
sions of a large motorcycle 
combination and designed 
his “car” down to them; 
he has retained the overall width but has added 12 inches 
to the length in the production model. 

The track is, therefore, 40 inches, the overall width 46 
inches, the wheelbase 75 inches, the overall length 104 
inches and the road clearance 9 inches. 

Withing these dimensions he provides a body 40 inches 
wide inside with two separate and adjustable seats for 
two adults and a rear seat the full width which will take 
‘three small children, one adult sitting askew or, a couple 
of grips or other luggage. He encloses all the occupants 
in a folding top with side curtains that open with the 
doors, and so far as leg room is concerned for the front 
occupants it is ample for adults up to 6 ft. in height. The 
complete vehicle weighs just over 700 lb., which is about 25 
per cent greater than the heavy side car outfit. 

Fuel consumption tests have shown results up to 78 
miles per imperial gallon on undulating roads with two 
aduits aboard; for the standard production in unskilled 


H AVING emerged, with fair prospects for the future, 





New Austin car designed to compete with motor- 
cycle side-car combination 


hands a consumption of 50 m.p.g. will be guaranteed and 
this will probably be bettered by 20 to 30 per cent by ordi- 
narily experienced amateur drivers. 

As to speed and hill-climbing, the writer has personally 
tested two of the experimental vehicles and found them 
practically equal to the 8 h.p. outfit; 50 m.p.h. is possible 
on ordinary roads with far less discomfort than the motor 
cyclist experiences, and up a test hill of 16 per cent grade 
three adults were carried at 12-15 m.p.h. on low. The sus- 
pension is equal to that of the average light car, though 
the short wheelbase tends 
to increase the plunging 
effect which is already pro- 
nounced on the type just 
mentioned. The’ steering 
is, for the ‘same reason, 
sensitive at the higher 
speeds and on certain 
classes of road _ surface, 
and in this respect it falls 
below the standard of the 
direct steering with long 
handle bars of the sidecar, 
though the periodic wobble 
from which the latter of- 
ten suffers is absent. 

It is regrettable that no 
drawings or _ illustrations 
of the chassis are available 
at the moment. But the 
following outline will show 
that the engineering details are in no wise startling in 
their design or arrangement. 

The engine has a bore and stroke of 24% x 3 inches, four 
block cast cylinders with a detachable head, side valves en- 
closed, roller bearing crankshaft with forced lubrication 
through drilled webs to the white metal big ends. Mag- 
neto ignition is used, thermo syphon cooling through a 
film type radiator (flat tubes) and a Zenith carbureter. 
Throttle and ignition control levers are over the steering 
wheel as usual, supplementing an accelerator pedal. 

Engine, clutch and three-speed and reverse gear-set are 
of unit construction with a single plate clutch, ball bear- 
ing gearshafts and central gear shift. A long extension 
of the driven gearshaft is coupled to the single universal 
joint of the sliding pot type at the head of the enclosed 
propeller shaft, the latter suspended by a ball joint from 
a cross member of the frame. The rear axle is semi- 
floating with ball journals and ball thrusts, the final drive 
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being by helical bevels of 4.5 to 1 ratio. The other gear 
ratios are: middle, 8% to 1; low, 14% to 1; reverse, 17 
to 1. 

Wire spoked detachable wheels are provided with a 
spare wheel and tire carried behind the body. The stand- 
ard tire size is 26 x 214, but 3 in. tires fit the same rims 
and will be provided if desired at a small extra cost. 
Electric lighting with gear driven generator will be stand- 
ard, as will a mechanical seat starter. Steering is by worm 
and sector with adjustment for mesh. Springing is by 
quarter elliptic behind and tranverse inverted half elliptic 
in front. The H section front axle is stayed by a pressed 
steel triangulated member with its apex supported by a 
ball trunnion below a cross member of the frame. The 
latter is unusual in that it also is roughly triangular in 
plan, the side members being straight and narrowed al- 
most to a point below the radiator. 

Braking is on all four wheels, this being, therefore, the 





first British car of modern design to have front brakes. 
These are, of course, of the expanding shoe type, with all 
parts interchangeable with the back wheel brakes; they 
are operated by cables from the central hand lever, the 
pedal applying the rear wheel set, also by cables. In the 
case of the front brakes the cables run diagonally from 
the adjusting and compensating arrangement at the bot- 
ton of the hand lever. No attempt is made to centralize 
the front wheel pivots or make the axis of the latter when 
prolonged coincide with the point of tire contact with the 
ground; as a result there is a slight pull on the steering 
when the front brakes are applied while rounding corners. 

This miniature car can hardly be termed a good top 
gear performer; its 696 c.c. engine is intended to turn at 
fairly high speeds, developing its maximum (10 b.h.p.) at 
2400 r.p.m. with its speed range limit approximately 3500. 

It is intended that the gear-shift should be used, just as 
is the case with British light cars in general. 





American Cars Dominate Rhodesian Market 


Rhodesia poor 1922 market, considering small white 


population. 


HILE Rhodesia offers but a limited market for auto- 

motive products, it is a good market considering 
the small white population, the high cost of motoring, and 
the lack of good roads. Prospects for 1922 may be de- 
scribed as dull and it is doubtful whether the volume of 
motor car sales will approximate that of the past year, 
due to conditions existing in Rhodesia. The market for 
motor cars will not be materially broadened until higher 
and more remunerative prices are secured for cattle, corn, 
and base metals and minerals. The principal crop, maize, 
will be appreciably curtailed by the drought. Local dis- 
tributors experience considerable difficulty owing to the 
tightness of money and necessity for bank guarantees. 
However, the American share of the total will probably 
be larger than in the past year, owing to lower prices and 
lower landed costs arising out of cheaper freight rates and 
better sterling exchange rates. 

The territory of Rhodesia covers approximately 444,575 
square miles, with a white population of only 36,573, the 
native population of 1,783,993 and the Asiatic of 1,250 
not being classified at present as potential motor owners. 

There has been very little competition against the 
American-made cars in recent years, the British makes 
being limited by high prices and their general lack of 
adaptability to the severe and rough conditions prevailing. 
Unfortunately, statistics of motor car imports are not 
shown by quantity or separately, being grouped with spare 


IMPORTS OF MOTOR CARS AND PARTS INTO RHODESIA 











Country of Origin 1918 1919 1920 1921 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA: 

United Stated... .....06++. 813,001 £32,105 £98,560 £54,750 
1 Sa eer 3,856 16,893 21,370 26,528 
United Kingdom........... 2,267 3,422 11,088 7,604 
NEADS, nica se since n ¥o van aes oh bys er ood ponte 3,577 
el “WRENS. cain scar esseee ‘ 299 £11 €45 1,581 

PME cceibeh srs de sae tA we 19,323 52,641 131,663 94,040 


NORTHERN RHODESIA: 




















ep er 1,188 2,536 3,713 6,959 
PN cack ents s ORG s 0Ok Fas 509 1,110 1,734 1,243 
United Kingdom........... 1,686 2,541 5,018 4,606 
BE ON SA Susi nsee eran 49 84 104 52 
ee eae aOR 3,432 6,271 10,569 12,860 
Total Rhodesia........... 22,755 58,912 142,232 106,900 


High upkeep costs reduce truck use. 


parts. The tables herewith give the figures available for 
the years 1918 to 1921, inclusive, by countries of origin. 

Combining the Canadian and American totals of imports 
into Southern Rhodesia, the percentage of imports that 
came direct from the United States or from branches or 
affiliated companies in Canada amount to 86 per cent in 
1918, 93 per cent in 1919, 91 per cent in 1920, and 86 per 
cent in 1921. The decline in American imports during 
1921 was due to the heavy imports of 1920 which were not 
fully absorbed. At the present time there are only reason- 
able stocks in the territory and the number of cars in 
bond is very small. 

The market is not a large consumer of motor trucks 
owing to the prohibitive cost of upkeep, high cost of fuel, 
high wages for operators, and delays and costs of repairs 
due to the utter lack of good roads. Imports of trucks and 
parts into Southern Rhodesia totaled 1290 in 1918, 1912 in 
1919, 12,472 in 1920, and 13,754 in 1921. Great Britain 
furnished most of the trucks imported, followed by Canada 
and the United States respectively. 


The British motorcycle has dominated the field during 


the last two years, owing to its economy of petrol, a big 
factor in operating costs in Rhodesia. 

According to statistics furnished by the Department of 
the Administrator, there were 1184 passenger cars and 
trucks and 403 motorcycles in Southern Rhodesia in 1921. 

Supplies of petrol are good, the retail price in Living- 
stone being 48 shillings and in Bulawayo 44 shillings per 
case of 8 imperial gallons. To date no petrol substitutes 
have been marketed in Rhodesia. There are no transport 
restrictions, such as to weight of trucks or right-hand 
drive, although the latter is preferred and usually stipu- 
lated by dealers. . 

However, prospects for the future are not too bright. 
The increase in white population will probably be slow and 
gradual, while the improvements in roads and fuel costs 
will not be such as to lead to any immediate and appre- 
ciable increased demand for motor transport. The situ- 


ation is further complicated by the fact that business is 
handicapped by the political problem involved in the ques- 
tion as to whether Rhodesia shall join the Union of South 
Africa or set up an independent self-government. 
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Oil Consumption 


in Engines 


Novel methods used in comparing consumption under various 


conditions. 


Effects of differences in piston and ring design are 


studied. Oil hole should be on the inside of the crank pin. 


given far too little consideration by engineers en- 

gaged in the design of this unit. Consequently 
any authoritative data on this subject are worthy of 
careful study. Such data are given in a paper by A. A. 
Bull, chief engineer, Northway Motor and Mfg. Co., pre- 
sented at the recent summer meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. An abstract of the paper fol- 
lows. 

The author states that the quantity of oil required to 
lubricate an engine, particularly the pistons and cylin- 
ders, is extremely small. Because the oil pumped to the 
combustion chamber is the chief source of oil consump- 
tion, much attention was given in the investigation made 
to learning what factors control oil pumping to the com- 
bustion chamber. That there is wide variation in oil 
consumption of heavy duty engines is indicated by 
Table 1, which gives the consumption per b.hp.hr. for 
various engines working, in most cases, under actual 
service conditions. 


O: consumption of automotive engines has been 


TABLE 1—OIL CONSUMPTION 
Oil Consumption, gal. 


Engine Type Total Per Hr. Per B. Hp-Hr. 
S Tractor 20.0 9.7500 0.2630 0.01320 
F Tractor 18.0 3.7500 0.1100 0.00620 
WB Tractor 25.0 3.3800 0.0770 0.00370 
C Tractor 18.0 8.0000 0.2000 0.01110 
C Tractor 27.0 11.5000 0.3100 0.01150 
AR Tractor 30.0 15.5000 0.4420 0.01470 
AR Tractor 20.0 5.0000 0.1120 0.00560 
RI Tractor 16.0 4.3800 0.1330 0.00830 
I Tractor 20.0 8.0000 0.2670 0.01330 
I Tractor 16.0 4.7500 0.1490 0.00930 
Ni Truck* 37.0 0.4250 0.0850 0.00230 
Nz Truck* 30.0 0.0935 0.0234 0.00580 
N; Truck* Me dane. Jaetee - i sarees 
A Truck Eee 0.1200 0.00364 
A Truck i, ne 0.0500 0.00143 


* Maximum dilution, 1.5 to 2.0 per cent. 


In the case of passenger cars it is customary to give the 
oil consumption in miles per gallon and it is possible to 
get figures varying all the way from 50 to 2000 miles. At 
low engine speeds the consumption is negligible and it is 
sometimes possible to get more oil from the crankcase than 
was originally put in, but cars which exhibit this char- 
acteristic will usually show excessive oil consumption at 


TABLE 2—O1L CONSUMPTION 


Car No. 1 2 1¢ 2¢ 
Number of Cylinders ............. 8 8 8 8 
Average Speed, m.p.h............. 15 15 40 40 
y 8 GO” errr 600 500 50 50 
Of} Commmmption® ......scccceces 0 0.5 4-5.75 11 
Dilution per Gallon, per cent...... 40 10 0 0 
Oil Consumption, Excluding Dilu- 

ent, miles per gal.............. 860 835 92 581 


¢ Same cars on a speedway, at 40 m.p.h. 
4The consumption for col. Nos. 1 and 2 is given in gallons, 
in ounces for col. Nos. 3 and 4. 


speeds of 30 m.p.h. and over. An instance of this sort 
which indicates a fairly general condition is indicated in 
Table 2. 

Laboratory tests were the basis of some of the data 
given in the paper. Several methods were used in making 
observations in the laboratory. 

1.—Obtaining the oil consumption under working condi- 
tions, properly controlling all of the factors involved. 

2.—Measuring the quantity of oil pumped through the 
exhaust of individual cylinders. 

3.—Studying the extent of oil passing the piston to the 
combustion chamber with the cylinder head removed. 

Method 3 gives very good results when checking funda- 
mentals and is related closely to the results obtained with 
Methods 2 and 3. 

The author made an investigation of the variation of 
the side pressure of the ring on its groove, taking into 
account the gas pressure in the cylinder, the inertia of 
the ring and the friction between the ring and the cylin- 
der wall. The ring clearance, of course, has an important 
effect on the oil pumping. With cast iron pistons there is 
no material change in this clearance as the engine heats 
up, and the wear of the grooves is usually very slow, but 
with aluminum pistons not only is the wear more rapid 
but the greater coefficient of expansion of aluminum as 
compared with cast iron tends to increase the clearance 
under working conditions. The use of oil return holes in 
the ring groove back of the ring is very beneficial when 
the ring has side clearance so that the oil has access to 
the space back of the ring. The variation of the side 
pressure of the ring on the wall of the ring groove for 
different positions of the crank pin is shown in Fig. 1. 

The influence of ring thickness on side clearance has 
received considerable attention, particularly in connection 
with aluminum pistons. Reduction in ring thickness un- 
doubtedly reduces the relative clearance, and the weight of 
the ring itself and, therefore, its inertia is reduced. The 
use of a considerable number of very narrow rings in a 
single groove is discussed, but from the results of tests 
the conclusion is drawn that four % in. rings in one groove 
are of no benefit from the standpoint of preventing oil 
pumping, as compared with the usual arrangement of 
rings. 

It seems that a ring of two-piece construction capable 
of sidewise expansion is desirable. It is important, how- 
ever, that there be sufficient radial pressure provided, 
otherwise the benefits of the side seal are lost. 

Piston fit in the cylinder has an appreciable effect on 
the wear of the rings, on the sides as well as on the outer 
face. It is evident that the piston will rock in the cylinder 
to the extent of the clearance and that it tends to form a 
convex surface on the outside of the ring, completely de- 
stroying its oil-scraping efficiency. The continual sliding 
back and forth of the ring upon the seat wears the ring 
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groove very rapidly and is believed to be more responsible 
for wear than the pressure exerted by the ring on the 
groove because of its reciprocation. The author claims 
that the use of a fourth ring on the piston below the 
piston pin is of no benefit, as the function of an oil scraper 
is performed equally well by the other rings, though the 
lower ring has the advantage that it maintains its fit and 
condition much longer than the rings higher up. In this 
connection it is interesting to mention that a piston with- 
out any ring on it absolutely does not pass any oil, the 
piston sliding over the film of lubricant without disturb- 
ing it. 

Plain rings change their position circumferentially in 
the cylinder and, if the cylinders are out-of-round, which 
is usual, due to unequal expansion and the like, consider- 
able oil will be passed by the rings. It was evident in all 
the tests conducted that the location of the ring circum- 
ferentially is very important and, in duplicating results, 
it is necessary to pin the rings so that they cannot rotate. 
To illustrate the extent to which contact between the ring 
and cylinder affects consumption, the following comparison 
is submitted. 

As a result of using separate cylinder sleeves, it was 
possible to obtain an ideal comparison. The pistons and 
rings remained undisturbed and new cylinder sleeves were 
used, the engine having seen considerable service. With 
old rings and cylinders, the oil consumption was 400 miles 
per gal. and with the same rings and pistons, but with new 
cylinders, the oil consumption was 150 miles per gal. 

Summarizing the fundamental factors of the piston ring, 
we conclude that 

(1) Drain-holes are essential 

(2) An angular-faced piston-ring is beneficial 

(3) Proper mechanical fit between the ring and groove 

is essential 

(4) Oil relief-holes in the rear groove are beneficial 

when side-clearance occurs 

(5) The slot in the rear is unimportant 

(6) The number of rings is unimportant. 

The author claims that the amount of free carbon in an 
oil has little effect on the carbon deposits in the cylinders 


OG900 
00 63 


Fig. 2—Results obtained at 500 rp.m. (upper 
row) and 1000 r.p.m. (lower row) in test engine. 
Black portion indicates how much of piston was 
coBered with oil at the end of the test. Cylinders 
1 and 2 had one ring with a side clearance of 
0.005 in. while the other two had standard 3-ring 
equipment. At the lower speed piston 1 became 
covered with oil in 1 min. and in 0.3 min. at 
higher speed 


and he also holds that the common belief that there is more 
carbonization with heavy than with light oils is un- 
founded. Higher speeds ordinarily increase the oil con- 
sumption materially, but this is not due to less efficient 
action of the rings as oil scrapers at high speed. 

Trucks and tractor engines that operate a large percent- 
age of the time at governed speeds are affected greatly in 
their oil consumption by the bearing condition. It is also 
true of passenger-car engines that a car will show a 
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reasonable economy when operated at ordinary driving 
speeds and, while this economy may be more or less super- 
ficial as a result of the dilution that takes place, the same 
car running at higher speeds, where dilution does not be- 
come a factor, will consume unreasonable quantities. 

A consideration of the oil discharge from the crankcase: 
is naturally largely confined to the pressure feed system. 
Diagrams of crankpin pressure at 500 r.p.m. show that 
throughout the greater portion of the cycle the direction 
of the pressure is radially outward on the inside of the 


- crankpin. At 1500 r.p.m. the pressure is radially outward 


except for an angular travel of 100 deg. during the expan- 
sion stroke. It is evident from curves of crank pin pres- 


Pressure, Ib.per sq.in. 
oe Fr NM CO 


0 





14 
Q 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 20 40 60 


Crank Position, deg. 
Fig. 1—Side pressure of ring on cylinder wall at 
various crank positions 


100 120 140 160 180 


sure with which the paper was illustrated that the pressure 
on the pin is concentrated chiefly on the inside, so the 
bearing clearance is on the outside. If the oil hole were 
located at the middle of the clearance arc, owing to the 
fact that the clearance increases with the wear of the pin, 
the oil pumping would be greatly increased as the engine 
reached an advanced state of wear, and for this reason 
it is best to locate the oil hole in a zone of continued 
pressure, preferably radially on inside of the crankpin. 

It is interesting to note that increasing the load has the 
effect of establishing the bearing clearance in the vicinity 
of the oil-hole when located on the inside through a part 
of the expansion stroke and, consequently, it exercises a 
very favorable control on the amount of oil supplied in 
proportion to the load. From the standpoint of effective 
lubrication of the pin some arguments can be advanced 
but it would appear that better oil-film distribution is ob- 
tained with the inside location of the oil hole, the influence 
of centrifugal force tending to distribute the film around 
the bearing, while with the outside oil-hole the oil is im- 
mediately thrown from the bearing. Actual experience has 
proved that bearing failures at high speed are less pro- 
nounced with the inner location of the hole, and that dirt 
will not score the bearing so readily. 

External oil leaks are in many cases responsible for ex- 
cessive oil consumption and often occur at the higher 
speeds, leaving no direct evidence of the quantity actually 
lost in this manner. Fog discharged from the breather 
also has an appreciable influence. This is emphasized 
particularly where excessive crankpin discharge occurs 
and also in splash-feed-lubrication engines where light oils 
are used. Under the latter condition the oil becomes 
fogged quickly and, if accompanied by piston blow-by, oil 
vapor will be emitted from the breather. 

Controlling the oil pressure in proportion to the throttle 
opening to effect proportionate lubrication and obtain 
satisfactory oil economy does not seem to exercise a 
definite control unless proper consideration is given also 
to the location of the oil-hole in the crankpin. It is clear 
that, at the higher speeds, with the increase in the throttle 
opening and consequently higher pressures, the crankpin 
discharge will be increased proportionately. It is feasible 
to use much higher oil pressures with proper oil-hole con- 
trol which in itself constitutes a favorable argument. 
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State Laws Governing Motor Vehicle 
Lighting Need Uniformity 


Study of tabulated motor vehicle lighting equipment laws shows 


wide divergence in state provisions. 


Louisiana, New Mexico, 


Oklahoma and Tennessee have no lighting laws. Wisconsin, most 


specific, approximates provisions found in Uniform Vehicle Law. 


ment have originated very much in the manner that 

the proverbial Topsy grew. The need for a uniform 
lighting system was not recognized until very recently, as 
the need for State regulation came about unequally in the 
different parts of the country with the growth in use of 
motor vehicles. 

Improvement in lighting equipment has been a slow, 
steady growth, and it has brought problems with it with 
which State regulation has not kept up, but which must be 
now seriously considered. An examination of the accom- 
panying table of motor vehicle lighting laws shows great 
divergence in State requirements; divergence so great that 
a motorist complying with the law in one State may be a 
serious offender of the law in a nearby State. In several 
of the southern states there are no laws whatever dealing 
with the matter of lighting equipment. 

The vast number of motorists who travel over a num- 
ber of states makes it imperative that uniformity in light- 
ing laws be brought about. The benefits of such action 
would be manifold, among other things it would: 


S nent laws governing motor vehicle lighting equip- 


1. Tend to decrease accidents. 
2. Standardize equipment. 
3. Remove annoyance to inter-state travel. 


Many states have taken aggressive action to overcome 
difficulties within their own particular territory. Ten 
states' have gone so far as to establish the means for test- 
ing lighting equipment and stipulate that before lenses, 
anti-glare devices, etc., shall be permitted to be sold they 
must. have the sanction of the State. 


Uniformity Desirable 


HE proposed Uniform Vehicle Law which has been en- 

dorsed by the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee 

has very carefully worked out lighting provisions. In con- 

nection with this tabulation of State laws it may be well to 

mention the provisions which have to do with passenger 

car and motor truck headlights. These lighting provisions 
are as follows: 

a. “Front Lamps.”—Every motor vehicle and tractor 
shall have at least two lamps of approximately equal candle 
power mounted on the right and left sides thereof, and 
every motorcycle shall have mounted on the front thereof 
at least one lamp. 

Vehicles so mechanically constructed, governed or con- 
trolled that they cannot exceed a speed of fifteen miles per 
hour shall have front lamps capable of furnishing sufficient 
illumination to render clearly discernible on a level highway 
any substantial object 50 feet directly ahead and at the 
same time any substantial object 25 feet ahead and 7 feet 
to the right of the axis of such vehicle. 


Vehicles which can exceed 15 miles per hour except 
motorcycles shall have front lamps capable of furnishing 
sufficient illumination to render clearly discernible on a 
level highway any substantial object 200 feet directly ahead 
and any substantial object 100 feet ahead and 7 feet to the 
right of the axis of such vehicle, and this provision shall 
be deemed to be complied with if the apparent candle 
power of the combined beams of the lamps as measured 
100 feet directly ahead of the vehicle on a level surface 
and at a height equal to one-half of the height of the light 
source above said level surface is not less than 4800 and 
if the apparent candle power as measured 100 feet ahead 
of the vehicle and 7 feet to the right of the axis thereof is 
not less than 1200. 


Light Adjustment 


The lights of all vehicles shall be so arranged, adjusted 
and operated as to avoid dangerous glare or dazzle, and so 
that no dangerously glaring or dazzling rays from the 
lamps of any vehicle on a level road shall be projected at 
such an angle above the level as to enter the eyes of ap- 
proaching drivers or pedestrians, and this provision shall 
be deemed to be complied with if the apparent candle- 
power of the combined beams of the lamps as measured 
100 feet ahead of the vehicle on a level surface and 5 feet 
above the level surface does not exceed 2400 directly in 
front of the vehicle, and 800 at a point 7 feet to the left 
of the axis of the vehicle and at the same height. 

NoTE—The candle power values specified above are 
those determined and recommended by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and endorsed by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. 

The above provisions are approximated to a greater 
or less degree by many of the states. Wisconsin has the 
longest and most specific provisions of any state at the 
present time. It also approximates more closely the pro- 
visions in the Uniform Vehicle Law. 

With the exception of Georgia, Florida and Texas, the 
lighting laws tabulated will remain unchanged through 
this year as the various state legislatures have already 
convened and adjourned. 

Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Tennessee are as 
yet without laws on the subject of head lamps and spot 
lamps. In every other State, regulations of one kind or 
another have been established. 

There is a marked lack of uniformity in nearly all the 
provisions of the various States, while the regulations in 
many instances are very indefinite and likely to be misin- 
terpreted. 

The accompanying tables give a clear and brief picture 
of the present status of the laws on this subject through- 
out the United States. 
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State Laws Governing Motor 


(Unless otherwise specified the laws apply to passenger cars and 





Prepared through the 
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Reflectors on lights of more than 4! 
¢.p.must permit no light to be re- 
flected to left of axis, at a distance | 
of 75 ft. ahead, nor more than 2 ft. 
above highway 

Rays must not shine more then 4 
ft. from ground at distance of | 


Reflectors ¢ on lamps of more e than 4 
c.p. must permit no light to rise 4 | 
ft. above leve el 75 f ft. ahe ad 





Dimming Devices 

















Re quired on all vehicles 





| All lamps must be equipped with a 
device to prevent glare, which has 
been approved by the highway 
commissioner. 


Must be applied when an approach- 
ing vehicle is 200 ft. away 





| Must be applied within 250 ft. of 


approaching vehicle unless equip- 
ped with an anti-glare device. 





1 Must be applied when another ve- 


hicle is approaching unless anti- 


| glare device is used 








No glaring rays shall be thrown 
314 ft. above level 75 ft. ahead 


| Must be applied when another vehi- 


cle is approaching unless anti- 


} glare devise i is used 














Reflectors on lamps of more than | 
4 c.p. must permit no light to rise | 
4 ft. above level, 75 ft. ahead 





No dazzling ravs to show 42 in. | 
above road at 75 ft. ahead. Must 
have anti-glare device if over | 














equinved with device to prevent 
dazzling rays 


No headlamps permitted unless | 


| Must be applied when 





another 





vehicle is approaching 





No reflectors to be used unless 
anti-glare device is added 
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HEAD LAMPS AND SPOT LAMPS 
i ———— : 
STATE No. 
Color Candle Power Distance 
dlitigiantcaniien ‘ a a Sea < on 
1 Alabama 2 | | 
| 
2 Arizona : White 9 None in excess of 32. | No dendling rays shall show more 
| Over 4 equipped with | than 4 ft. above level of highway 
| | defectors | at a point 75 ft. from vehicle. 
| | Spotlights must not throw beams 
| | to left of center of highway — 
3 Arkansas 2 White | | Must reveal ‘obje ct at 200 ft. 
| | 
4 California 2 Measured 100 ft. directly | Objects must be revealed at 200 ft. 
in front of car and 60in.| Trucks proceeding not more than 
above road level. Must | 15 m.p.h.—75 ft. 
not exceed 2400 apparent 
candle power 
5 Colorado 1 - ei, | Clearly visible : apt eas 
| 
6 Connecticut 2 White o or Amber tinted | Not i in excess 3 of 21 mean | Visible for 500 ft. and objects must 
spherical | be revealed at 200 ft. 
Bae SE Me 12 eC [eng _r wae pa 
7 Delaware 2 White Vv isible for 200 ft. and revealing ob- 
jects at least 25 ft. 
8 Florida 2 | Visible at 200ft. 
| 200 ft. 
8 Georgia 2 White | | Visible at reasonable distance 
ane NTE ee CMs - OLD Seri ore 
10 Idaho 2 | | Visible at 200 ft. 
11 ilinois 2 White or amber tinted | Visibleat 200ft. 
12 Indiana 2 | Vis sible « at 20 f ft. and revealing ob- 
| jects at 150 ft. 
| 
13 Iowa 2 White or r tinted, other | None i in excess of 32 | Visible a at + 509 ft. . and revealing ob- e 
than red | jects at 75 ft. 
14 Kansas 2 White | | Visible at 300 ft. 
De ne nee eee ea Fe ee es _—_e a 
15 Kentucky 2 White or P tinted, other Must reveal objects at 200 ft. 
than red 
| 
16 Louisiana ae: ae g ie eek Mae Ye ma 
17 Maine 2 None in excess of 32 ray reveal objects at 200 ft. if 
vehicle exceeds speed of 15 m.p.h. 
6k If not must reveal objects at 50 ft. 
18 Maryland 2 White or tinted, other | None in excess of 32 Vv ‘sible at200ft. Te ae 
than red 
_ h ee 4c.p. 
19 Massachusetts 2 White, or yellow or am- | 21 mean spherical Revealing objects at 160 ft. Visible 
r tint “ at 200 ft. 
20 Michigan 2 | Reveal objects at 200 ft if speed of 
15 m.p.h. is exceeded, otherwise 
50 ft. Reveal objects 100 ft. at 7 
ft. to right of axis. 
21 Minnesota 2 | None in excess of 32 Reveal objects at 200 ft. ‘N 
22 Mississippi 2 White | "| Visible at 200 ft. 
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Vehicle Lighting Equipment 


trucks alike. A rear light is required on trailers or projecting loads. ) 


cooperation of the N 


-A.C.C. 
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HEAD LAMPS AND SPOT LAMPS 





Regulation and Enforcement 
by State 


Time Lit 


Rear Lamps 





¥ hour after sunset to }4 hour 


before sunrise 


1 red, to show number plate 


| Spot Lamps 


Side Lamps Parking Regulations 








1 hour after sunset to 1 hour 
before sunrise 


1 red, visible at a reasonable 
istance 


Must not throw beams to left of 
center of highway or above level 
surface at distance of 100 ft. 
away 








A 


¥% hour after sunset to 4% 


! our before sunrise 





State testing agents must 
examine all lighting devices 
before they are sold in the 
state. Two samples to be 
used. Manufacturers’ fee for 
test, $50 


“All lighting equipment must 
be tested in state laboratories. 
Manufacturers’ fee for test $10 


4 hour after sunset to 14 
our before sunrise 


¥ hour after sunset to } 
hour before sunrise 





4 


1 red, visible for 500 ft., and con- 
structed to illuminate license 
plate 


1 red, clearly visible and throwing 
white light on license plate 








Need not be lit if vehicle is stan- 
ding in lighted street 




















Beams must not be raised more 
than 4 ft. from highway 100 ft. 
from vehicle 


Must be turned off upon meeting 
another vehicle unless directed 
not to light left 34 of road 30 
ft. from car 





Z 


1% hour after sunset to 4 


hour before sunrise 


\% hour after sunset to 4 
hour before sunrise 


1 red, clearly visible and throwing 
white light on license plate 





Mut not be used when ap- 
proaching motr vehicle except 
rays strike ground not over 
60 ft. in front and to right 
of axis of vehi le 





1 red, visible for 200 ft., and 
throwing white light on license 
plate making numbers discerni- 
ble at 25 ft. 





\% hour after sunset to 4% 
hour before sunrise 





1 hour after sunset to 1 hour 
before sunrise 


One 


1 red, throwing light on lice nse 
plate 





1 11 hour after sunset to 1 hour 
before sunrise 


1 red and 1 white to illuminate 
license plate at distance of 100 
ft. 





1 hour after sunset to sunrise 


1 red and licerse numbers must 
be legible at 50 ft. 





4 hour after sunset to 
hour before sunrise 


% 





State Highway Commission to 
test all devices submitted. 
Manufacturers’ fee for test $25 





——___ 








% hour after sunset to 14 
hour before sunrise 
Y%, hour after sunset to 4% 


hour before sunrise 








¥ hour after sunset to % 
hour before sunrise 


1 red, arranged to make license 
plate legible at 50 ft. 


1 red, throwing white light on 
license plate, making numbers 
legible at 50 ft. 

rT re - 


1 red, visible at 200 ft. 





TT red, visible ai at ; 200 ft. 
on left side 


a ‘arried | 





State Board of Motor Vehicle 
Headlight Inspection to pass 
on all lighting devices 


bE —— 

Registrar must approve all 

anti-glaring devices. Manu- 
ers’ fee for test $50 





Subject to head lamp restrictions 


Must be turned off at approach 
of vehicle unless beams do not 
appear above ground at dist- 
ance of 50 ft. 

‘Mest 2 not be thrown on 1 left half | 
of road and subject to head | 

| lamp restrictions 





| Rays must not be directed at 


approaching vehicles 


Must not shine 2 ft. above road 
| at distance of 30 ft. (spot) 


When not sufficient daylight to | | I red, throwing white | on ‘Hieense 


aa objects visible at 200 
t. 


plate, making numerals visible 
at 25 ft. 





¥% hour after sunset to 4 
hour before sunrise. 








1 hour after sunset to 1 hour 
before sunrise 
= 


1 red, so arranged a1 as to eminate 
license plate 


ing license numbers legible at 
50 ft. 








1 hour after sunset to 1 hour 
before sunrise 


4% hour ‘efter sunset to 
hour before sunrise 


| 1 red, throwing white light on 
license plate 


1 red, throwing white light on 
— plate 


Must not chine | 2 ft. above read 
at distance of 30 ft. 


| 200 ft. from vehicle 








1 red, visible at 100 ft. and mak- | Focussed to right not more than Trailers 1 white at front left, 


No lights required if objects 
visible 200 ft. away 


Not more than 4 c.p. 








| One light at front on side nearest 
roadway and one light in rear. 
No lights if street is lighted to 
permit objects being visible 200 
| ft. away 


| 








| 1 white at front left and 1 red at 
rear. Visible for 200 ft. 





7 rear ar and 2 2 front lit while parked 


1 front ‘and 1d veas rear, y, unless & munici- 
palities designate lighted areas 
in which no lights necessary 





, or aE ee ab a 
Cities may designate well lighted 
streets, where parking lights un- 
necessary 








1 white on left side of all trailers | 1 front and 1 rear, unless objects 


visible 100 ft. in each direction 


| Trucks and qwallere mm must show | Lights visible from front and rear 
green light at extreme left 


1 front and 1 rear 
visible from both sides 





re enter beam must not strike 
highway at distance of 100 ft. 
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se . 
State Laws Governing Motor Vehicle 
HEAD LAMPS AND SPOT LAMPS 
STATE No. | y | tif 
Color Candle Power Distance Lenses Dimming Devices 
23 Missouri 2 White 36 to 21, according to | Visible at 500 ft. reveal objects at | Anti-glare devices must be pro- 
character of anti-glare} 150 ft. vided. Cone of light must not 
devices rise above 42 in. from road at 75 
ft. Objects to right must be re- 
vealed at 50 ft. 
24 Montana 2 White Visible at 200 ft. Must have non-glare or dimming 
; device 
Nebraska 2 White Reasonable Reflection on lights over 4 c.p. 
setlicames must not throw beams 42 in. 
above level at distance of 75 ft. 

26 Nevada 2 White Reasonable Must be applied when another vehi- 
cle approaching unless beams are 
not cast over 42 in. above road 
level 

27 New Hampshire 2 Visible at 200 ft. Anti-glare devices compulsory. | Must be applied when approaching 

Rays must not rise above 42 in.| another vehicle 
at 75 ft. ahead 

28 New Jersey 2 White or yellow tinted | None in excess of 24— | Visible at 250 ft. Light must not be projected more 

“ except by special permit than 41% ft. from ground 

29 New Mexico 

30 New York 2 Not to exceed 21 unless | Must reveal objects 200 ft. ahead | Must be equipped with anti-glare 

deemed proper by tax! and 10 ft. to each side. Visible at | devices so that no glare projects 
commission 250 ft.. more than 42 in. above highway 
at 75 ft. 

31 No. Carolina 2 Reflectors must not throw beams 
over 42 in. above highway at. dis- 
ance of 75 ft. ahead 

32 No. Dakota 2 Reflectors must not throw beams 



























































over 42 in. above highway at dist- 
ance of 75 ft. ahead 

































































33 Ohie 2 on pass. car, None to exceed 32 Visible at 200 ft. and revealing | Anti-glare devices compulsory. No 
1 on truck objects at 200 ft. light 314 ft. above ground at 75 
ft. ahead 
34 Oklahoma 
35 Oregon 2 Reveal objects 500 ft. directly | Anti-glare device compulsory Must be applied or else spotlight 
ahead and 7 ft. to right at 100 ft. thrown to right in lieu of head 
Vehicles traveling less than 15 lamps 
m.p.h. 50 ft. ahead 
36 Pennsylvania 2 None to exceed 32 Reveal objects at 200 ft. Anti-glare or dimmers compulsory | Must be applied when another 
on lights of over 4 c.p. if equipped | vehicle is approaching 
with reflector 
37 Rhode Island 2 White Visible at 200 ft. 
38 So. Dakota 2 a Anti-glare device compulsory 
39 So. Carolina White Reveal objects 150 ft. ahead Dimmers compulsory Must be applied when approaching 
another vehicle 
40 Tennessee 
41 Texas 2 White Visible at 500 ft. Glare prohibited 
42. Utah 2 None to exceed 32 Reveal objects at 150 ft. If speed | Reflectors on lights of more than 4 
does not exceed 15 m.p.h. 100 ft. | ¢.p. must not throw light above 42 
in. from level at 75 ft. 
43 Vermont 2 Visible at 200 ft. Reflectors on lights of over 4 ¢. p. 
must not throw light above 42 in. 
from level at 75 ft. ahead 
44 Virginia 1 Visible at 100 ft. 
45 Washington 2 White or yellow tinted Reveal objects 150 ft. ahead Reflectors prohibited on lights over 
27 ¢.p. Anti-glare devices required 
on lights with reflectors over 4 c.p. 
Rays 42 in. from ground, 75 ft. 
ahead 
46 West Virginia 2 Not to exceed 32 Reveal objectsat 20) ft. ahead and] Reflectors on lights of over 4 c.p. 
7 ft. to right at 100 ft. must not throw light above 42 in. 
from level at 75 ft. ahead 
47 Wisconsin 2 Shall not exceed 2400 c.p. | Reveal objects at 200 ft. Less than | Anti-glare devices compulsory 
at 150 ft. in front and 60| 15 m.p.h.—100 ft in front, 18 in. 
in. above above level. C.p. must be at 
least 1200 
48 Wyoming 1 White Visible at 500 ft. | Must be applied when another 




















vehicle is approaching 
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HEAD LAMPS AND SPOT LAMPS 





Regulation and Enforcement 
by State 


Time Lit 


Rear Lamps 


Spot Lamps 


Side Lamps 


Parking Regulations 1 





All anti-glare devices must be 
tested and classified by com- 
missioner of motor vehicles. 
Manufacturers’ fee for test $50 


\% hour after sunset to 14 


hour before sunrise 


1 red, throwing light to make 
license plate legible at 25 ft. 


No stronger than 21 - Used 
only in emergency and subject 
to head lamp restrictions 


Must not be more than 4 c.p. 


1 front left and 1 rear 





1 hour after sunset to 1 hour 
before sunrise 


1 red, to throw white on license 
plate 

















“All lenses must be tested by 1 hour after sunset to 1 hour| 1 red Beams must go directly to 
Department of Public Works. | before sunrise. ground at distance 30 ft. from 
Manufacturers’ fee for test $10 front 
1 hour after sunset to 1 hour | 1 red 
before sunrise 
i 1% hour after sunset to 14]1 red, visible at 100 ft., and} Rays must go to ground not | Trailers 1 white on left side. 


hour before sunrise 


throwing white light on license 
plate, making numbers legible 
at 50 ft. 


over 30 ft. in front 


Visible at 200 ft. 





Commissioner of motor vehi- 
cles shall inspect all devices 
submitted 


\% hour after sunset to 





\ 
i) 


hour before sunrise 


1 1ed, throwing white light on 
numbers, making them legible 
at 50 ft. 





Prohibited for driving purposes 


Trucks and trailers must show 
red lights at sides 


1 white at front nearest center of 
road and 1 rear 








Tax Commission will test de- 

vices. | Manufacturers’ fee 
$50. May appeal to U. S. 
Bureau of Standards 








State Highway Commissioner 
to test and adjust all devices. 
Fees in accordance with cost 








% | hour “after sunset to 
hour before sunrise 


iy 
rN 


1 red, throwing white light on 
numbers, making them legible 
at 50 ft. 





< hear after sunset to } 
(a before sunrise 


nN 





1 red, throwing “white ‘liek on 
license plate 





¥% hour after sunset to 
hour before sunrise 


wr | 








\ 


¥% hour after sunset to } 
hour before sunrise 





State Highway Commissioner 
to approve devices. Manu- 
facturers’ fee for test $50 


1 hour after sunset to 1 hour 
before sunrise 


1 red, throwing white on lieenes 
plate 








1 red with white to show license 
plate 





1 red with white to show license 
plate 





¥% hour after sunset to 14 
hour before sunrise 


1 red with white, making num- 
bers legible at 60 ft. 








1 hour after sunset to 1 hour 
before sunrise 


1 red with white, showing license 
numbers 





From or after sunset to before 
sunrise 








1% hour after sunset to 14 


hour before sunrise 








Standards 


| 


Industrial Commission to fix 





| 
ed 





Y% hour after sunset to 4 
hour before sunrise 








1 red, visible at 300 ft.. with 
white, making numbers legible 
at 100 ft. 





%4 hour after sunset to % 


y 
A 
hour before sunrise 


1 red with ‘while licht. making 
numbers visible at 50 ft. 





1 hour after sunset to 1 hour 


before sunrise 


1 red, arranged to “{faminate 
license plate 





1 hour sf after sunset to 1 hour 
before sunrise 


1 hour ‘after sunset to 1 hour 
before sunrise 





1 red 





1 red, vis sible at 200 ft., and | 
throwing white light to make 


numbers visible at 60 ft. 





visi le at 109 ft. 


1 red 


1 red, with white light. mehiog: 
numbers visible at 50 ft. 


Subject to head lamp restrictions 





Light must not project above 
ground at 30 ft. ahead 











Must be thrown to grand at 60 
ft. ahead and to the right when 
ve ehicle i is approaching 








Beam must strike 6 ft. to right 
and not more than 75 ft. ahead 





Subject to head lamp restrictions. 
42 > from ground at distance 
of 75 ft. 








Rays must touch ground at 50 ft. 
ahead 





Must not be flashed on a car in 
motion 








White at left front on trailers ’ 


2 front, 1 rear, visible for 100 ft. 


No lights necessary vi ste wading ' in 
well-lighted street 








1 red at rear 

















Rays must “not be thrown more 
than 100 ft. unless swung 30 
deg. to right 





Must be thrown to ground at 30 
ft. if vehicle is approaching 




















Must be 6 ft. to right and not | 1 white on left of trucks 


over 75 ft. ahead when ap- | 


proaching another vehicle 


Beam must strike ground 50 or} 
except when | 
to right or left, | 


more ft. ahead, 
swung 30% 
the on no limit 
"se d “only for rounding corners | 
pio must not be thrown on ap- 

proaching vehicles 


1 white on each side of trailer 


rT at front and rear 





r white on left front of trailers 











| No lights necessary if standin: 


} 
| 
| 


well-lighted street 
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A New Process of Manufacturing 


Truck Wheels 


A unique equipment for rapid production of wheel from rolled 
steel I-beams, developed by the Bethlehem Steel Co., is here de- 


scribed in detail. 


Punch and die work on heavy presses an 


excellent illustration of modern methods of working cold metal. 


methods applied to one type of metal wheel is 

found in the production of the rolled steel truck 
wheel made by the Bethlehem Steel Company. This 
wheel is manufactured from a rolled steel I-beam by 
an unusual method involving a series of cold punching 
and forming operations. 

This wheel is a spoked type and is punched and formed 
from an I-beam in such a manner that the spokes and 
felloe are integral, the spokes being formed from the 
web of the beam and the felloe from the flange. The 
ends of the felloe are brought into contact and electrically 
welded, making a one-piece, continuous felloe. The spoke- 
ends are so shaped as to “keystone” together on each side 
of a hub spacer. 

The I-beam used in the production of this wheel is 
a special wide-flanged beam rolled in the Bethlehem 
Grey Mill. In rolling this type of beam the flanges and 
web are formed by coincident rolling operations. This 
is said to enable the making of wider flanges than can 
be economically rolled by any other method, and at the 
same time producing uniform quality of metal through- 
out the section, with an absence of internal stresses. 

The beam used in making the rear wheel for a 3'4- 
ton truck is 26-in. deep with a flange 10 in. wide, 
web 5/16 in. thick, and weighs 60 lb. per ft. The front 
wheel, being lighter and having fewer spokes, permits 
the use of a 15-in. beam with a 4%4-in. flange, a 5/16-in. 
web, and weighing 28 lb. per foot. 

The machines used in manufacturing this wheel are 
so arranged that the I-beam starts at one end of the 
shop and, after passing through a series of progressive 
operations, emerges at the other end a complete wheel. 

The novel method of making this wheel, as well as 
the simplicity of the operations, tools and dies em- 
ployed, is shown by the accompanying illustrations. 
A point of importance in the economical production of 
these wheels is the small amount of waste resulting from 
the operations—the amount of metal punched out being 
only a small proportion of the I-beam. 

The I-beam, cut to proper length, starts at one end 
of the shop. The first work is a blanking operation 
consisting in punching holes as shown in Fig. 1, thus 
starting the outline of the spokes. This is done on a 
single-acting straight-side punch, Fig. 2, by the dies 
illustrated in Fig. 3. The proper spacing of these holes 
is accomplished by an indexing device, (Fig. 4). The 


. N interesting example of modern manufacturing 


first holes having been properly spaced, the dies on the. 


following presses bring the beam into correct position 


by means of indexing pilots. 

After the blanking operation the beam passes through 
a coining press and die, as shown in Figs. 5 and 6, by 
which the sharp edges are rounded. 

The next, or second blanking operation, finishes the 
outlining of the spokes, and, in so doing, separates the 
beam into two similar wheel structures, each of which 
produces a wheel. Fig. 7 shows the beam partially 
punched in this operation, and Figs. 8 and 9 illustrate 
the operation on the punch press, and the die which 
does this work. 

Roller tables are provided at the front and back of 
each press to facilitate the handling of the beam. As 
each operation is performed the beam is pushed along 
these tables to the next press. 

Each of the wheel structures produced by the second 
blanking operation is run through a press to stagger 
the spokes in the manner indicated in Fig. 10. By 
being staggered the spokes are spread apart at their 
hub end so that when the beam is formed to circular 
shape an opening is left between the spokes to accom- 
modate the hub spacer. The same die, Fig. 12, which 
staggers the spokes also grooves them. The stagger- 
ing and grooving operation is shown in Fig. 11. 


FTER the spokes have been staggered, the wheel mem- 

ber is ready to be formed to circular shape. This is 
done in two operations. The ends of the beam are bent by 
the first operation to the shape of a quarter circle, as 
indicated in Fig. 13. Fig. 14 shows the first forming 
operation completed, with one-half of the die block dropped 
back to permit removal of the beam. 

Before the second forming operation is started the 
hub spacer must be inserted between the inner and outer 
row of spokes. This is done by backing out half of the 
die block, Fig. 15 and putting the hub spacer on an 
expanding mandrel. 

With the hub spacer in position, the wheel is bent by 
the second forming operation to circular shape, as shown 
by Fig. 16. The press in which this operation is per- 
formed (Fig. 17), is rather unusual in size, being 118 
in. between housings and having a die space of 72 in. 
and a stroke of 36 in. 

The I-beam at this stage has been formed up into 
circular shape. Two of the operations which follow 
are machine operations—simple boring and drilling jobs, 
which offer no difficulties in quantity production 
methods. 

The felloe of the wheel is now welded, making the 
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1—The I-beam after the first blanking operation. 
Dies used in the first blanking operation. 
operation. 5—Coining the edges of the holes. 


the second blanking partially completed. 8—The second blanking operation. 
9—Dies used in the second blanking operation. 
11—Spokes are staggered and grooved in one operation on this press. 
13—Wheel member after first forming operation. 


two wheel members. 
staggered and grooved. 
used in staggering and grooving the spokes. 


oinn he 1 
Rear Whee] 
$a 





2—The first blanking operation being performed. 3— 
4—Indexing device for spacing holes during the first blanking 
6—The coining dies used in Fig. 5. 7—The I-beam with 


This divides the I-beam into 
10—Wheel member after spokes are 
12—Dies 
14—First 


forming operation bends in the ends of the wheel member 


entire wheel an integral structure. This is performed 
on a special electric welder (Fig. 18), by the “flash 
weld” method and is the only operation on hot metal in 
the manufacture of the wheel. A set of powerful hy- 
draulic cylinders exerts sufficient pressure at the joint 
to make a homogeneous weld. The flash left by the 


welding operation at the joint is removed and finished 
smooth. 

In order to round and size the wheel, it is placed in a 
hydraulically operated tire setter (Fig. 19), and pres- 
sure applied to the sizing blocks, which are limited in 
their travel by a stop ring. 
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15—The hub spacer is put into position on a collapsible mandrel. 16—Wheel member rounded to shape 

after the second forming operation, hub spacer between the spokes. 17—The second forming operation 

is done on a press which accommodates 72-inch dies. 18—Welding the ends of the felloe makes the wheel 

rim continuous. 19—Rounding the wheel to exact size in a hydraulic tire setter. 20—Boring out hub 

and hub spacer for the hub core. 21—Drilling hub core and hub on a multiple spindle press. 22—Rivet- 
ing the chain hook to wheel. 
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Up to this point in the manufacture of the wheel all 
the operations are on the I-beam itself, save for the 
inserting of the hub spacer, and these operations are 
the same no matter for what make of truck the wheel 
is to be used. 

The next step makes provision for the hub core which 
is to be used with the wheel. This consists of boring out 
the hub and hub spacer on a vertical turret lathe to 
accommodate the particular kind of hub core to be used. 
From this it is seen that practically the only change in 
the entire series of operations necessary to fit the wheel 
for any make of truck is in boring out the wheel hub. 
At the time of boring the wheel hub, as shown in Fig. 
20, the felloe is faced to proper width. 

Provision is made for attaching the hub core and the 
brake drum by drilling a set of holes, as shown by Fig. 
21, through the wheel hub and spacer. The wheel is 
then ready for assembly with hub core and brake drum; 
these are bolted on, the bolts extending through hub 
core, spokes, hub spacer, spokes on opposite side, and 
brake drum. The hub ends of the spokes have their sides 
shaped so as to “keystone” with each other, while the 
spoke ends have full circular bearing against the hub 
core. Each spoke is interlocked by bolts to the two 
spokes on the opposite side of the spacer, one of the 
opposite pair being half way ahead and the other half 
way behind the first spoke. This forms an interlocking 
keystone construction of exceptional strength. 

When chain hooks are desired they are riveted through 
holes punched in the felloe, as shown in Fig. 22. The 





Fig. 23—Bethlehem rolled steel wheel as it ap- 
pears when complete 


wheel is now completed, and after cleaning it free from 
all grease is painted for shipment. 

In making a front wheel, the same operations as de- 
scribed above are performed, the only difference being 
in the shape of some of the dies due to the slight dif- 
ference in the number and size of spokes. 


New Stearns Farm-Lighting Plant 


FARM-LIGHTING plant of 1500 watts capacity, 
known as the Stearns De Luxe, has been added 
to the line of the Stearns Motor Mfg. Co. 

It comprises a single-cylinder 3 by 3 in. engine with 
removable cylinder head in which the valves are 
located. The valves are actuated through rods at the 
side of the cylinder. A one-piece forged crankshaft is 








Stearns De Luxe farm lighting plant 


employed and is mounted in two large-size double-row 
ball bearings. The flywheel is inclosed within the 
crankcase and is mounted on a taper seat. 

Cooling is by the thermo-siphon system, a one-piece 
cast-iron tank being employed. The carbureter is a 
Schebler, and ignition is by a Bosch high-tension mag- 
neto. Either gasoline or kerosene can be used as fuel. 
When using kerosene the engine is first primed with 
gasoline for starting. There is a bypass chamber from 
the crankcase to the top of the cylinder head. Oil vapor 
passes through this bypass, oils the joints of the valve 
mechanism and then passes into the cylinder, where it 
is consumed with the fuel charge. It is claimed that 
when using kerosene this oily vapor keeps the cylinder 
walls constantly lubricated, so that the lubrication is 
not impaired by condensation of the heavy fuel. Lubri- 
cating oil is circulated by a gear pump. 

The 32-volt generator is of the four-pole compound- 
wound type and is fan-cooled. Voltage, charging rate 
and engine speed are controlled by means of an electric 
governor. 

Ordinarily the plant is used with a battery of 90 
ampere-hours capacity, which is said to be sufficient 
for ordinary household purposes. The plant can also 
be run entirely without a battery or with a battery for 
starting only. Using the generator only, the output is 
guaranteed to be 1500 watts, and using the generator 
and battery together, 2000 watts. The equipment in- 
cludes a Sangamo ampere-hour meter which at all times 
shows the exact state of charge of the battery. There 
are sight gages on the oil, water and gasoline tanks. 
The price of the plant is $395. 
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The Motorcycle 
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Turns a Corner 


Price cuts, rebuilding of dealer organizations, concentration on 
fewer models, and study of markets are recently built foundations 
for motorcycle progress. Turning point reached. Manufacturers 
change viewpoint during last two years and improvement follows. 


By Norman G. Shidle 


HE motorcycle industry seems to have turned a 

corner. Progress is likely to replace the retro- 

gressive movement of the last few years. The 
foundation is being laid for constructive business building 
during the next decade. 

This statement is made despite the steady decline of 
motorcycle registrations during the last five years; despite 
the fact that the 1921-1922 selling season just ended 
marked one of the worst years the motorcycle industry: has 
had for some time, and despite the declining production 
curve of recent years. 

A steady change of viewpoint has been taking place 
among manufacturing executives for the last two years. 
There was a time when most of the factories seemed to 
feel that open criticism of any kind was destructive to the 
industry. More interest was evinced in defending exist- 
ing conditions and practices than in recognizing difficulties 
and seeking constructive remedies. 

All this has changed. Recent talks with leading motor- 
cycle executives reveal a strong tendency to face existing 
facts, to analyze conditions carefully, and to seek broad 
and permanent remedies for the ills of the business. 

The whole industry is thinking hard about problems that 
were not edmitted for discussion a few years ago. This 
fact alone constitutes a sound basis for the optimistic 
statements just made. 

The motorcycle industry is far from being out of the 
woods, as is shown by the rather discouraging statistical 
data available regarding it. But the guns have been 
pointed in the right direction. Some good shots have al- 
ready been made. Useful, effective ammunition is being 
gathered. 

Specifically, the following trends are already evident, 
pointing to progress: 


1. One big manufacturer has already made a detailed 
market analysis, has set quotas on the basis of this 
study, and is continuing work along these lines. 
Similar work is likely to be undertaken in other fac- 
tories in the near future. 


2. The idea of quantity production of a single model is 
replacing the old idea that every manufacturer had 
to have every type of machine for sale. 

This trend is not yet noticeable in the announce- 
ments of models by the various companies, but it will 
be noticeable in the amount of sales effort put behind 
the various models. 

3. Prices have been materially reduced. 

4. Definite efforts are being made to clean out inefficient 
dealers; to instill better merchandising methods into 
those remaining; and to add capable new dealers to 
the rolls. 


A study of potential and actual markets has been much 


needed in motorcycle merchandising. Without it pro- 
ducers’ estimates of market possibilities were 100 per cent 
guess work. Consequently, production schedules were 
difficult to set and dealer performance difficult to check on 
any accurate basis. 

The sound and detailed analysis which has been made 
by one motorcycle company offers principles of procedure 
that could be applied in car and truck marketing as well. 

Beginning with the 1922-1923 selling season which is 
just beginning, each of the large motorcycle companies 
will be found concentrating a large part of their sales 
effort on a single type or size of machine. This has always 
been the policy of the companies manufacturing light- 
weight machines, but it will be adopted from now on by 
some of the larger manufacturers. This will tend to de- 
crease manufacturing costs, as well as selling costs, and 
will thus make possible lower prices. It will make for 
constructive rather than destructive competition. 


greed motorcycle price reductions are a step in the 
right direction and are already having a favorable ef- 
fect on immediate sales. Motorcycle sales are unquestion- 
ably affected by low-priced automobile sales. The com- 
paratively high price of the motorcycle and sidecar outfit 
made sales difficult. There was a general feeling that 
motorcycle prices were not dropped low enough last year. 
Consequently, the present price drops have been antici- 
pated for several months, both by dealers and riders. 

Largely because of this fact, and partly because of other 
conditions, the motorcycle industry has not experienced a 
boom during 1922 as has the automotive industry in gen- 
eral. In fact there has been no noticeable increase in 
motorcycle sales during the last six months. 

Since the price cuts have been announced orders have 
been coming through rapidly. 

This price situation is probably responsible to a large 
extent for the decreased motorcycle registration noted 
in the midyear’s figures published in AUTOMOTIVE INDUS- 
TRIES of July 27. These figures showed that there were 
only 154,257 motorcycles registered up to July 1, 1922, as 
against 162,175 at the same time in 1921. This July 1 
figure, moreover, was 53,673 less than the year end total 
for 1921. 

Increased sales, due to new models and lower prices, may 
bring the 1922 total up to that of 1921 by the end of the 
year, although it is extremely doubtful if any material 
gain will be registered. 

Motorcycle prices are probably down as low as they can 
go for some time. Material cuts have been made by every 
company. One company which has not cut its price re- 
cently, went to rock bottom when they cut a year ago. 
The others apparently did not. 
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Motorcycle prices are very likely, however, to go con- 
siderably lower in the future. This statement has no rela- 
tion to immediate selling prospects. The general senti- 
ment among manufacturers, however, is that prices should 
be lowered again if increased quantity production makes 
lower costs possible. Motorcycle manufacturers realize 
that price is one of their chief obstacles to sales, and the 
desire to cut prices to the lowest possible figure is prac- 
tically universal. 


Better Dealers Sought 


| “Vadamesa motorcycle manufacturer is actively engaged in 
trying to improve his dealer organization. This great 
weak spot in motorcycle merchandising is very generally 
recognized and more or less thorough house-cleanings are 
in progress. 

The manufacturers of lightweight machines are up 
against an even more difficult dealer problem than are the 
makers of big machines. The 
lightweight producer is 
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highly significant at this time. He said: “I would be 
afraid to load up my dealers with old models and then 
cut the price.” 

The basis has been laid for progress. A great deal of 
hard work and constructive thinking is necessary, how- 
ever, if the tide is to be definitely turned in favor of the 
industry. The value of these recently instituted move- 
ments has not yet begun to take effect. Motorcycle regis- 
trations, for example, have steadily fallen off during recent 


years. Registrations since 1918 have been as follows: 
BIRUIU e O i dhig. Water e iieeres 233,665 
BURMA cs ee cede mace eae 233,386 
NE baie ow Swale 234,954 
Re dawes cece aces cas 207,930 
is a a.) 154,257 


Production has declined considerably as well. The 1921- 
1922 production of the entire industry ran somewhere 
around 32,000. This indicates 
a rather unhealthy situation 








forced by circumstances to 
make use largely of dealers 
who are also handling big 
machines. Unfortunately, 
many such dealers are motor- 
cycle “bugs” of the dyed-in- 
the-wool sort who haven’t 
much use for a small ma- 
chine, useful chiefly for per- 
sonal transportation  pur- 
poses. 

It is easy enough to say, 
“Why not get exclusive light- 
weight dealers?”, but there 
are innumerable practical 
difficulties in the way of such 
a move. Still an examina- 
tion of the field indicates 
that some method will have 
to be devised whereby the 


scenes. 


facturing executives. 


well as past trends. 








EGISTRATION, production, and sales 

figures paint a discouraging picture of 
the trend of the motorcycle industry. 
other data were available, nothing but con- 
tinued retrogression could be predicted for 
the two-wheeled motor vehicle. 

But events are taking place behind the 
New policies are being adopted in 
the factories and in the dealer organizations. 
A new point of view is evident among manu- 


This article tells about the motorcycle in- 
dustry as it is to-day. 
statistical analysis, but a real human story 
that takes into account plans and policies as 


for the industry as a whole, 
for either one of the two 
largest factories are capable 
of producing the entire 32,- 
000 if necessary. 

Since the production year 
of most of the motorcycle 
companies runs from August 
to August, it is a bit difficult 
to correlate the production 
with the registration and 
export figures. Assuming, 
however, that half of the 
32,000 production was ac- 
cumulated before Jan. 1, 
1922, it appears that export 
business formed about 43 
per cent of the total. 

Export business shows 
signs of increase this year. 


If no 


It is not merely a 














sale of lightweight machines 
is in the hands of men who 
can devote a very large part of their time and enthusiasm 
to that type of vehicle. 

The potential field for the lightweight is greater than 
for the heavyweight, but the merchandising ability needed 
to sell it is correspondingly great. The heavyweight ma- 
chine will continue to be sold as a sporting proposition to 
the same type of person who has bought it in the past. 
This type of man is not a good prospect for the light- 
weight. New sales methods, new points of views, and a new 
selling atmosphere are necessary in this latter case. 

Despite the fact that dealer organizations are being 
cleaned out and strengthened, there is a strong disposition 
on the part of motorcycle manufacturers to play fair with 
their dealers. Automobile makers can well take a leaf 
from the book of their motorcycle brothers in this respect. 

Motorcycle dealers were well protected on the recent 
price cuts, many of them being notified four and five weeks 
in advance of the proposed reduction. Factories had 
planned their production so as to be ready for a slowing 
down for a few weeks preceding the cuts. 

One big factory, for instance, began three weeks ahead 
of the price cut announcement to write to dealers who sent 
in orders for machines stating that these orders were be- 
ing placed for the 1923 models, although that had not been 
requested, and stating that they would be billed at a lower 
price which would be announced later. The sales manager 
of this factory believes that he has made thousands of 
dollars in good will by this move—and he is probably right. 

The remark made by the president of this factory is 


The exports for the last 
three years are as follows: 


RON al ie etirg ee 36,000 
SOME Mi bwcweaawe: 11,000 
1922 (6 mo.) ..... 6,495 


Domestic consumption has steadily decreased, however, 
the number of motorcycles actually sold in the United 
States last year being somewhere in the neighborhood of 
20,000. 

Rebuilding in Progress 


Ts most immediate benefits are likely to be felt from 
the price cuts which have affected all of the heavy- 
weight and middleweight machines, together with one 
of the smaller jobs. 

Foreign business should be stimulated for the same 
reason. More permanent growth in foreign trade, how- 
ever, will be made by increased study of foreign mar- 
kets and a betterment of foreign dealer representation 
along the same lines as domestic dealer organizations are 
being improved. 

Nearly every motorcycle company is taking a more 
active interest in building up its foreign business on a 
sound basis. Machines are being shipped to every part 
of the world. Particular attention is being given to 
South America in several instances, manufacturers believ- 
ing that this area offers a better market for American 
motorcycles than has been evidenced by past sales. 

The motorcycle industry still has before it the task of re- 
building. The tide of affairs is still against it. But a 
foundation has been laid upon which progress can be built. 
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Automobiles on Farms Almost Equal 
Telephones in Number 


Automobiles more widely distributed than telephones in 19 states. 
Thirty per cent of farmers in United States own cars, while 38 
per cent have telephones. Three-quarters of Nebraska farms are 
equipped with automobiles. Mississippi low with 5.5 per cent. 


essential to their comfort and efficiency than a 

telephone. In these states, at least, the percentage 
of farmers who own an automobile is greater than the 
percentage of those who have telephones. 

Automobiles are owned on about 30 per cent of the 
farms of the country, while telephones have been in- 
stalled in 38 per cent. In the South Atlantic, Mountain 
and Pacific States, however, the automobile percentage 
exceeds the telephone percentage. These facts are 
brought out by the Fourteenth Agricultural Census of 
1920, the results of which have just been published by 
the Department of Commerce. 

A comparison of the use of the automobile and the 
telephone on the farm is particularly interesting, since 


RV essentia in 19 states consider an automobile more 


comparatively high percentage of automobiles registered 
in nearly every state gives new evidence of the utility 
value of the car in the eyes of the farmer. 

The accompanying table shows, for example, that in 
three out of the nine groups of states included in the 
census, the automobile is more widely used by farmers 
than is the telephone. The percentage of the total num- 
ber of farms having automobiles or telephones in these 
groups is: 


Automobiles Telephones 
En. AOE coc nsnvacvses 16.2 14,2 
eee corre 37.6 25.6 
DE: Sctcicpkeennad cauknaee 47.2 38.7 


The 19 states in which the automobile percentage ex- 
ceeds the telephone percentage are as follows: 



























































these two units have probably done more than any others New Jersey Montana 
to make rural life pleasant, comfortable and efficient. The North Dakota Idaho 
FARMS ; FARMS 
AUTOMOBILES REPORTING AUTOMOBILES REPORTING 
TELEPHONES TELEPHONES 
| e- 
DIVISION Total | DIVISION Total ; f 
AND STATE Number Farms Reporting AND STATE Number Farms Reporting 
of Farms | Member Per Cent of Farms Number Per Cent 
of Auto- | Number | of All of Auto- | Number | of All 
Per Cent} mobiles Farms 3 Per Cent} mobiles Farms 
Number | of All Number | of All 
Farms Farms 
United States............ 6,448, 343]| 1,979,564) 30.7 | 2,146,362) 2,498,493) 38.7 Nebraska.............. 124,417 94,004) 75.6 104,453 95,050) 76.4 
% — SS ee 165, 286 102,517] 62.0 111,055} 128,753) 77.9 
‘Geographic Divisions: South Atlantic: 
New England.......... 156,564 40,269} 25.7 44,754 80,510} 51.4 Delaware. . 10,140 3,693) 36.4 4,014 2,763] 27.2 
Middle Atlantic........ 425,147 149,599) 35.2 164,939 189,344) 44.5 Maryland. . 47,908 16,049} 33.5 17,702 11,755} 24.5 
East North Central. ....| 1,084,744 513,052) 47.3 550,858} 678,862] 62.6 District of Columbia... 204 50} 24.5 58 67| 32.8 
West North Central.....| 1,096,951 631,631) 57.6 693,032} 762,442) 69.5 BN eso 6. 0: a%ci0'e oan 186,242 28,557) 15.3 30,959 33,482} 18.0 
South Atlantic..........| 1,158,976 187,236) 16.2 200 , 103 164,213) 14.2 West Virginia... . as 87,289 10,405} 11.9 11,127 37,789) 43.3 
East South Central. .....| 1,051,600 81,830 7.8 86,141 196,692| 18.7 North Carolina....... 269,763 41,839} 15.5 44,207 33,029} 12.2 
West South Central. 996,088 173,609} 17.4 184,275 273,315) 27.4 South Carolina. mee 192,693 30,709} 15.9 32,812 10,943 5.7 
Mountain. . 5 ahs. 244,109 91,698) 37.6 98,727 62,503) 25.6 Geor * eee 310,732 47,173} 15.2 49,841 29,861 9.6 
Dc cina's do iShch's oss 234, 164 110,640) 47.2 123 ,533 90,612; 38.7 Rr 54,005 8,761] 16.2 9,383 4,524 8.4 
—————|— ——_--— --——| -—-—— East South Central: 
New England Kentucky............ , 270,626 28,532} 10.5 30,146 73,145| 27.0 
SDK pgs a> ecsio-sh's 48,227 11,686} 24.2 12,569 23,632) 49.0 Tennessee........... 252,774 22,446] 8.9 23,550 56,880) 22.5 
New Hampshire........ 20,523 4,797| 23.4 5, 263} 10,166} 49.5 Alabama. . 256,099 15,906} 6.2 16,592 38,407} 15.0 
ee ROC Tee 29,075 7,611) 26.2 8,172 16,752) 57.6 © Mississi pi. 272,101 14,946) 5.5 15,853 28,260) 10.4 
Massachusetts......... 32,001 8,181} 25.6 9,309 16,537] 51.7 West South Central: 
Rhode Island.......... 4,083 1,198} 29.3 1,395 1,685) 41.3 OO reer 232 ,604 15,401 6.6 16,408 52,869) 22.7 
Cennecticut............ 22,655 6,796} 30.0 8,046 11,738} 51.8 INS c icicaina's Gan. 0 135,463 9,494 7.0 10,512 8,599 6.3 
Middle Atlantic: Oklahoma........... 191,988 49,017) 25.5 52,063 71,613) 37.3 
EEE 193,195 68,003] 35.2 74,753 91,973) 47.6 NS eer 436 ,033 99,697) 22.9 105,292} 140,234) 32.2 
New Jersey........... 29 , 702 11,731); 39.5 13 , 695 9,484) 31.9 Mountain 
Pennsylvania......... 202 , 250 69,865) 34.5 76,491 87,887] 43.5 SOT ee 57,677 20,749) 36.0 22,072 9,781) 17.0 
East North Central: EAA Sere 42,106 16,651) 39.5 17,646 13,837] 32.9 
| AEN 256,695 119,511] 46.6 128,384 159,478} 62.1 Sa erp erer cr 15,748 6,180} 39.2 6,705 4,449} 28.3 
NERS repre 205 , 126 95,238} 46.4 102,122 136,140} 66.4 NS See 59,934 28,356} 47.3 30,830 22,022} 36.7 
RCS Sew acak-es <0 237,181 125,586} 52.9 139,090: 173,572) 73.2 ew Mexico........... 29,844 5,546} 18.6 6,018 3,359} 11.3 
NE eee ea 196,447 78,919} 40.2 82,437 97,874) 49.8 ere 9,975 4,534) 45.5 5,082 1,638} 16.4 
NN 65 Sisk 6:0, 0 660 189, 295 93,798) 49.6 98 , 825 111,798} 59.1 ARS A 25 , 662 8,246) 32.1 8,657 6,295) 24.5 
West North Central: _ eee eore 25 3,163 1,436} 45.4 1,717 1,122) 35.5 
Minnesota............. 178,478 101,847) 57.1 107,824 110,568} 62.0 Pacific: 
MLE cvanss cote ere: 213,439 156,081] 73.1 177,558} 183,852) 86.1 Washington............ 66 , 288 27,626} 41.7 29,792 27,952) 42.2 
OS OEE ee: 263 ,004 81,392) 30.9 86,229 163,543} 62.2 Oregon 50, 206 20,561) 41.0 22 ,223 25,351) 50.5 
North Dakota.......... 77,690 44,010) 56.6 47,711 36,349} 46.8 HEN, coke ceemdn 117,670 62,453} 53.1 71,518 37,309] 31.7 
South Dakota.......... 74,637 51,780) 69.4 58,202 44,327] 59.4 
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South Dakota Wyoming 
Delaware Colorado 
Maryland New Mexico 
North Carolina Arizona 
South Carolina Utah 
Georgia Nevada 
Florida California 
Louisiana 


A larger percentage of farmers own automobiles in 
Nebraska than in any other state. There, 75.6 per cent 
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of the farmers have ears. Mississippi, with only 5.5 
per cent of the farmers owning automobiles, has the 
iowest percentage. 


The West North Central States comprise the group in 
which car distribution is highest on the farms, the per- 
centage for these states being 57.6. 


The East South Central group, including Kentucky, Ten- 


nessee, Alabama and Mississippi, is the lowest with 7.8 
per cent. 


Continuous Milling of Small Parts 


NEW milling machine for milling small automotive 
A and other parts in quantity has been brought out by 
the Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc. It is furnished with 
a tub for coolant, but this is left out in the illustration in 
order to better show the controlling dogs used on the 
intermittent motion. 

The table has two separate feed motions, the first being 
continuous for straight, continuous milling, and the other 
an intermittent feed and rapid traverse. The rapid 
traverse is 10 2/3 times faster than the feed for limited 
quantities or where the surface to be machined is of less 
area than the face of the casting toward the cutting tools. 

The table has a solid top, arranged for bolting and dowel- 
ing the jigs; it has two bearings, one being an annular 
bearing, which reduces the overhang of the table to % in. 
and is claimed to make twisting and buckling impossible. 
The table is rotated by fully inclosed helical gearing, the 
gearing, together with the table bearing, running in oil. 
The pinion operating the table and helical gear is rotated 
by a large-diameter worm and wheel, and backlash is 
claimed to be practically absent. 








A lever is provided for disengaging the feed motion, and 
there is also a safety clutch of the overrunning type to 
prevent breakage in case of overloading or jamming. The 
table feeds may be varied by means of pick-off change 
gears. The table saddle is made adjustable on the base, 
so that the table can be properly positioned with relation 
to the cutters. 

The spindles are provided with taper ends, with face 
key, Morse taper hole and draw-in bolt; they are supported 
between bearings and driven by hardened steel gears that 
are fully inclosed and run in oil. The sleeve in which 
the spind'e is confined provides an individual end adjust- 
ment for setting cutters of 2 in., with provision for clamp- 
ing after the sleeve is located. 

The motor for the electric drive is located on top of the 
machine, and the drive is through the pick-off change gears. 
The machine has been used for machining such automobile 
parts as bearing caps, valve lifters, connecting-rod cap 
bolts, motor end shields and gear shifter yokes. On the 
gear shifting yokes the production is 216 per hour, both a 
roughing and finishing cut being taken. 
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(Left) Newton continuous milling machine. (Above) 
Set up to rough cut and finish gear shifter yoke 
forgings at rate of 216 per hour 
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States Plan to Bar Unsafe Trucks 
From Highways 


Ask aid of manufacturers in formulating ordinances to exclude 


trucks with inadequate brakes, weak axles and faulty steering 
gears. Committees of S. A. E. and N. A.C. C. now studying the sub- 
ject. Something along lines of building codes may be formulated. 


S traffic congestion increases accidents usually be- 
A come more numerous. It is natural that the vari- 

ous State governments should take action to pre- 
vent such accidents as are preventable by insisting upon 
the use of safe equipment, Both cars and trucks can 
reasonably be expected to have adequate brakes, safe 
steering gears and axles which are not subject to failure 
under conditions which may result in blocking the high- 
ways, if not in more serious consequences. Some States 
already have statutes which 
give the police or adminis- 


Standards Committee acted as chairman of the meeting; 
A. K. Brumbaugh of the Autocar Co.; A. J. Scaife of the 
White Co., and H. E. Derr of the International Har- 
vester Co. 

Fenner stated that A. L. McMurtry, consulting engineer 
of the Connecticut State Department of Motor Vehicles, 
who is especially active in matters of this character, is 
particularly desirous of finding a means of keeping off the 
highways trucks assembled from odd parts or scrap, or 

homemade trucks converted 
from passenger cars and 








trative authorities the power 
to refuse to issue licenses 


often equipped with inade- 
quate brakes and steering 





for vehicles which are un- 
safe, and thus prevent their 
use on the highways; but 
such provisions are seldom 
enforced for the reason that 
the line of demarkation be- 
tween a safe and an unsafe 
vehicle is not well defined. 
For this reason the Con- 
ference of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, an organi- 
zation of various State au- 
thorities charged with en- 
forcing State laws relating 
to automotive vehicles, has 
requested the National Au- 
tomebile Chamber of Com- 
merce to formulate some 
sort of code, test or formula 
which will become the basis 
for determining when a 
truckis. unsafe and thus 
serve as a guide for ruling 








TATE and other authorities are bent 

upon decreasing road accidents. One 
step in this campaign is to rule off the road 
vehicles, especially trucks, with inadequate 
brakes, unsafe steering gears and weak 
axles. 

They have asked automotive manufactur- 
ers and engineers to assist them by devising 
rules which will exclude unsafe trucks, espe- 
cially improvised trucks assembled from 
iunk parts or made over passenger cars used 
as trucks with excess loads which the brakes 
are not designed to retard. 

Some States already have enacted legisla- 
tion giving the authority to enforce regula- 
tions of this character and may be more or 
less arbitrary in formulating them unless 
the industry embraces the opportunity for 
co-operation which is now offered. 














gears much too weak for the 
loads imposed. In one case 
a truck of this character was 
found to be operating with 
one set of brake shoes miss- 
ing. It was found to have 
been taken from a junk yard 
after brake parts had been 
removed, and therefore had 
no adequate means for effect- 
ing a quick stop. The Connec- 
ticut law makes it possible to 
refuse a license to such a 
vehicle, but the courts might 
not accept the judgment of 
a single engineer if the mat- 
ter was brought to them for 
decision, consequently the 
desire to have a definite 
rule backed by the experi- 
ence of engineers in the in- 
dustry. 

Brumbaugh expressed the 


against the use of unsafe vehicles. State authorities are view that the States have come to the Society with a quite 


desirous of co-operating with reputable manufacturers in 
the matter, but will no doubt take it into their own hands 
if they fail to secure the desired assistance, in which case 
the industry is likely to suffer much inconvenience, if it 
does not. actually lose much business which would other- 
wise come to it. 

Inasmuch as the matter involves engineering considera- 
tions in its solution, the N. A. C. C. has requested the 
help of the Society of Automotive Engineers, which called 
a meeting in Detroit recently to discuss the subject. This 
meeting was attended by a number of prominent truck en- 
gineers and executives, including D. C. Fenner of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., who is chairman of the N. A. C. C. Truck 
Committee; F. A. Whitten of the General Motors Truck 
Co., who, as chairman of the Truck Division of the S.A.E. 


reasonable request for some sort of “yardstick” by which 
the safety of a vehicle can be measured. A rating formula 
has been suggested, but one which is fair to all concerned 
and is still adequate to exclude unsafe vehicles is ex- 
tremely difficult to devise. He therefore suggested that a 
code, which would be similar in a general way to building 
codes now very generally used, be formulated, this to in- 
clude some kind of retardation test for determining the 
adequacy of brakes. 

In this connection it was stated that building codes 
sometimes work unnecessary hardships, although they are 
applied in restricted localities, while such a code governing 
the safety essentials of trucks should be of such a nature 
as to lend itself to general application throughout the 
country. It was pointed out, however, that a lack of uni- 
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formity in statutes governing the use of trucks had al- 
ready caused much difficulty for manufacturers, and that 
it is consequently better to assist in devising a logical code 
or other means of regulation than to leave the matter to 
the chance legislation of numerous local governments. 
Recommendations of the Society in this connection would 
presumably find a very general acceptance. 

Whitten, in discussing the proposal that formulae be 
adopted, called attention to the complications which arise 
from overloading and high speed on roads in poor condi- 
tion. These make it difficult to arrive at suitable factors 
of safety. For this reason, if formule are to be adopted 
to indicate allowable stresses in axles and steering gear, 
for example, it may be necessary to consider static loads 
only, and in that case there might be question as to the 
value of the formule in relation to practical service con- 
ditions. 

One suggestion made was to the effect that manufac- 
turers might be required to register capacities, strength 
of materials employed and the maximum stresses to which 
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the parts in question are submitted, but it is evident that 
it would be difficult to check information of this charac- 
ter, especially in view of the fact that the strength of the 
materials used and the effect of heat treatment upon the 
strength cause considerable variation. 

In connection with the subject of brakes, it was poiuted 
out by Scaife that, with the new 20-in. base tires which 
are being put out now, especially for bus service, it is a 
difficult matter to apply a brake drum of adequate dimen- 
sions without increasing the tread of the vehicle and the 
distance from the spring seat to the central plane of the 
tire. There was some criticism of the tire manufacturers 
for deciding upon this course without first consulting the 
truck manufacturers as to the effect it would have upon 
the design of chassis upon which such tires are likely to 
be employed. 

It was finally agreed that a sub-committee should be 
appointed to consider the whole matter and report back. 
The committee appointed consists of Messrs. Brumbaugh, 
chairman; Scaife and Fenner. 


Vim Truck Announces New Light Models 


HE Vim Motor Truck Co. is placing on the market 

a new 14-%-ton truck. This will be fitted with two 
types of body, the open express type being designated 
Model F and the closed panel type, Model D. 

The chassis will have 108-in. wheelbase and be pow- 
ered by a 4 x 5-in. block-cast engine with three-bearing 
crankshaft. Main and crankpin bearings are 2 in. in 
diameter. Inlet and exhaust manifolds are integrally 
cast to assist in fuel vaporizing. 

The frame has a maximum depth of 5 in., is 160 in. 
long overall and has five cross members. It ‘is hot- 
riveted and reinforced by gussets. Dash is of 1l-gage 
steel. The rear axle is of the semi-floating type fitted 
with tapered roller bearings and bevel gears with 4.7 
to 1 ratio. Brakes are 16 in. in diameter and the road 


clearance is 914 in. Front axle is a conventional I-beam 
type and is fitted with taper roller bearings. 

A multiple disk clutch with five driving and five 
driven plates, and a three-speed gearset are included in 
the unjt powerplant. Drive to rear axle is through two 
metal universal joints. Steering gear is a worm and 
worm wheel type with 18-in. steering wheel. All springs 
are semi-elliptic type made from alloy steel, those in 
the rear being arranged to take both drive and torque. 
Front springs measure 2 x 38 in. and the rear pair, 
fitted with rebound plates, measure 214 x 50 in. 

Electrical equipment includes a combined generator 
and ignition unit, a starter with Bendix drive, six-volt 
storage battery, head and tail lamps and horn. 

Price of chassis is $995. 





Crawford Producing Dagmar Sport Model 


HE Crawford Automobile Co. is now in production 

on a sport model to be sold under the name 
Dagmar. This is mounted on a _ 135-in. wheel- 
base chassis and is characterized chiefly by a special sport 
type of body of the custom built type fitted with Victoria 
top and seating four passengers. The car has a high, 
narrow radiator; two spare wheels mounted one each side 
of the hood, and fenders with straight lines and sharp 
angles, giving a distinctive appearance. 

The component parts of the chassis include a six-cylinder 
3° x 544 in. Continental engine with chain drive, Zenith 
carbureter, Westinghouse starter, American Bosch light- 
ing generator and magneto ignition. The gearset is a 
four-speed Brown-Lipe unit driving direct on third and 
over geared on fourth. Front and rear axles are of 
Timken manufacture. The rear springs are 53 in. long and 
the front springs 36 in. Spicer universal joints and 
Brown-Lipe multiple disk clutch are employed. 

The wheels are artillery type wood, but are covered with 
dummy metal plates giving the appearance of disk wheels. 

The engine is mounted on a three point support with 
the rear supporting arms fastened to the frame by bolts 
screwed up against a helical spring. 

Equipment includes six 33 x 5 in. cord tires, 35 gal. 


gasoline tank mounted at the rear of the chassis, Stewart- 
Warner vacuum tank, Willard battery, one-piece wind- 
shield, Hartford shock absorbers, Gas-O-Meter, clock, drum 
type head lamps, Moto-Meter and cigar lighter. Body 
colors are optional, while metal trimming is all of brass. 
Price of the car is $3,500, f.o.b. Hagerstown. 

The body is provided with a narrow flat deck for a 
trunk at the rear. Vertical body cleats of brass protect 
the rear body panel. 








N a lecture before the Optical Society (Great Britain) on 

the problem of glare from motor headlights, J. W. T. 
Walsh, of the National Physical Laboratory, said that the 
number of devices to give the lamp beam the required dis- 
tribution to eliminate glare was very great. 

The difficulty lay in the fact that, while a safe driving 
light required a beam of at least 3000 candlepower, it was 
necessary, in order to avoid glare to drivers of oncoming 
traffic, to reduce this to about 500 candlepower. 

There appeared to be no really satisfactory method of 
escape from this position of mutually antagonistic require- 
ments. In the United States the problem had been dealt 
with by confining the main part of the beam to the region 
below the horizontal. 
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Low-priced American Cars Can Be 


Sold to Denmark 


Most inland village is 40 miles from sea, making Denmark essentially 


a motor transport country. Domestic industry unable to compete with 


imports from larger motor-producing countries. 


use of high priced cars impossible. 


all Baltic and Scandinavian countries. 


By E. C. 


combined with the fact that its most inland vil- 

lage is not 40 miles from the sea, must be pre- 
eminently a motor transport country. Moreover, the na- 
ture of its products is such that they are better suited 
to truck than to rail haulage. 

Denmark’s motor development is retarded by the fact 
that the majority of its railroad mileage is State owned. 
Nevertheless, the competition of the truck is seriously 
affecting railroad receipts. The State railroad deficit 
over the period April-December, 1921, amounted to Kr. 
32,000,000, and this exceeds by Kr. 7,000,000 the deficit 
for the corresponding period of 1920. (The present ex-. 
change rate on the kroner is about $0.22.) 

Despite the writing on the wall, Danish railroad advo- 
cates are dying hard. True, projected extensions have 
been shelved, but a railroad bridge is to be built over the 
Little Belt that will cost Kr. 54,000,000. 

How motor transport in Denmark is growing is shown 
by the following registration figures: 


Bs) comniees’ owing to its small size and its flatness, 


Passenger 
Year Cars Trucks Trailers Motorcycles 
1917 6,823 971 sa 8,793 
Sept., 1920 13,870 3,787 - 12,182 
Jan., 1922 17,581 4,679 10 14,241 


A feature of last year’s trading was the large falling 
off of imports from most countries. Germany was a not- 
able exception, and it is estimated that about 600 vehicles 
entered Denmark from that country in 1921. 

American exports to Denmark since the war are com- 


pared in the table below with those of 1914: : 
Passenger 

Year Cars Trucks Tractors Parts Tires 

1914 263 2 ne $8,664 $11,414 

1919 2,519 643 899 472,376 1,254,324 

1920 1,099 296 192 3,061,296 959,241 

1021 119 18 166 1,842,018 279,370 


The considerable fall in the export from the United 
States of completed vehicles has been counterbalanced by 
the production of the Ford assembly plant at Copenhagen. 
Indeed, the Ford output retained in the country is re- 
garded officially as imports, and this accounts for the 
otherwise unaccountable total of 7283 vehicles shown as 
entering the country last year. Imports in 1919 totaled 
6194; in 1920 they were 3770. 


Taxes make extensive 
Copenhagen distributing point for 


American service depots needed. 
Petrie 


The Ford activities explain the large quantity of parts 
that have been sent to Denmark during the last two years. 
From April, 1920, to the end of the year the Ford plant 
assembled 3800 vehicles, and its present production is 
30 a day. Many of these vehicles are re-exported to other 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries. 

British exports to Denmark during recent years have 
been: 


Complete Motor- 
Year Vehicles Chassis cycles Parts Tires 
1914 125 oi he gbisie £15,520 
1919 77 43 666 £25,235 109,941 
1920 148 23 945 80,836 206,735 
1921 49 2 Not 21,964 54,002 
available 


Apart from price, British sales have suffered from the 
inability to give prompt delivery. France sent cars to the 
value of Frs. 95,500 in 1914; Frs. 1,401,000 in 1919; Frs. 
6,586,200 in 1920; and Frs. 2,389,500 last year. Italy sent 
one car in 1914; 143 in 1920; and 10 in the first half 
of 1921. 

German dumping, together with the establishment of 
the Ford project, has resulted in the demoralization of 
the Danish motor industry. Some home manufacturers 
have been out of business for several months, while others 
have closed down entirely. It is anticipated, however, that 
the high class of the “Scania Vabis” car will bring it once 
more to the market when normal times return. 

During the war three firms merged under the name of 
the United Automobile Factories. This combine produces 
200 trucks — fitted with a French engine — annually. 
Known to the trade as “Triangles,” these trucks are 
suited to local requirements, being substantial in build and 
economical in upkeep. In price, however, they compare 
unfavorably with most imported vehicles. 

The Danish motor industry is unlikely to be able to 
compete in the future with the industries of the larger 
motor-producing countries. This is due, not only to the 
inherent weakness of many of the Danish industries (i.e., 
the necessity for the importation of raw materials and 
fuel, high wage bills, etc.), but to the fact that the market 
is too small to render economic the production of the large 
variety of types asked for. 

The increase in Danish motor traffic has forced the 
Government to institute taxation and regulations for the 
maintenance and preservation of roads. 

Cars are now taxed between 12 and 50 kroner per 100 
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kilog. of the weight of the car, with a minimum tax of 
Kr. 50. 

Trucks are taxed at a flat rate of Kr. 20 per 100 
kilog. weight of a pneumatic-tired vehicle, and Kr. 30 per 
100 kilog. weight if the truck runs on solids. Thus a 
3-ton truck with solid tires pays an annual tax of Kr. 
1,050, while a similar vehicle fitted with pneumatics only 
pays Kr. 700 a year. 

No truck with solids may exceed a speed of 18 km. per 
hour, but those with pneumatics are allowed a maximum 
speed of 24 km. per hour. 


Trailer Taxes 


6 Neca sage are also taxed. Those with pneumatics must 
pay Kr. 10 per 100 kilog. of carrying capacity; those 
with solids Kr. 15 per 100 kilog. of carrying capacity. 
The decreased wealth of the great majority of the 
Danish public renders it un- 
likely that in the near future 
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considering the reduction of freight rates, but, despite 
this, it is considered that the Danish farmer appreciates 
too greatly the advantages of motor haulage to be recon- 
verted to railroad transportation. Official opinion is di- 
vided as to whether the Danish truck market has reached 
saturation point. In some quarters it is claimed that there 
is still a good market in the country, while some author- 
ities consider that the number of trucks at present in Den- 
mark is sufficient for requirements. 

Sixty-seven per cent. of the trucks in Copenhagen, 57 
per cent in the provincial towns, and 64 per cent in the 
rural districts, weigh less than 2 metric tons. Of the 1498 
trucks of this weight in the capital, 752 had a horsepower 
of from 10-12, while the same horsepower was found in the 
case of 454 out of 785 similar trucks in the provincial 
towns, and 390 out of the 626 less than 2-ton trucks in the 
country districts. In the whole country there are 319- 
trucks of between 2 and 3 tons, namely, 330 in the capital, 
257 in the other towns, and 
132 in the country. The ma- 








there will be a market for 
the more expensive cars. In- 
deed, many owners of such 
cars have been obliged to 
put them up, partly to escape 
taxation, and partly from in- 
ability to find suitable 


ENMARK is of interest to American car 
and truck exporters for two reasons: 


1. It offers an excellent market for low- 
priced cars, as is evidenced by the 
success of the Ford assembly plant 


jority of these trucks are of 
12-20 hp. Of trucks over 
4 tons in weight there are 
164 in Copenhagen, 81 in the 
other towns, and 78 in the 
country. Most of these 
trucks are over 20 hp. 


buyers under present condi- in that country. Quite apart from the im- 





tions. The high price of 2. Its capital, Copenhagen, is the great portance of Denmark as a 
fuel also renders it improb- distributing center for all Scandi- market lies the fact that 
able that there will be any navian and Baltic countries. Ameri- Copenhagen is the great 


material increase in the use 
of such vehicles in the fu- 
ture. 

Definite information is 
not available as to compar- 
ative values, but there is 
reason to believe that in the 
imports during 1921 small, 
cheap cars predominated. 
The requirements of the 
country are mainly in the 
direction of a light, good 
class car, and, in view of the 
climate, the hood—in the 


mark. 





can service depots in this city would 
materially help American manufac- 
turers to overcome the chief sales 
obstacle in those countries—competi- 
tion with European motor-producing 
countries which are nearer at hand 
and better able to render service. 


This article gives a brief, authoritative 
summary of automotive conditions in Den- 
It has been written especially for 
American manufacturers by a man who is in 
close touch with the situation in Denmark. 


distributing center for all 
Scandinavian and Baltic 
countries. The _ establish- 
ment here of a service depot 
fitted out with complete 
lines of spare parts will 
overcome the chief obstacle 
to good sales—competition 
with adjacent motor export- 
ing countries. 

Firms so organized will 
be ready, not only to supply 
the needs of Denmark itself, 
but also to send to Norway, 

















case of an open car—should 
be well constructed and 
capable of resisting both heavy rain and wind. 

Last October the number of private cars actually in 
operation were 15,635; of taxicabs and omnibuses, 1946; 
of trucks, 4679; and of motorcycles, 14,241. These fig- 
ures show an increase of 4041 private cars, 892 trucks 
and 2059 motorcycles, while there was a decrease of 330 
taxicabs and omnibuses compared with the figures in Sep- 
tember, 1920. 

Of the private cars, taxis, and omnibuses, 10,701 were in 
use in the towns (about 4500 in Copenhagen) and 6880 in 
the country districts. Of trucks, 3697 were in the towns 
(about 2350 in Copenhagen) and 982 in the country. The 
use of motorcycles is only slightly larger in the towns than 
in the rural districts. 

The recent increase in the number of passenger cars is 
mainly due to their increased use in the country districts 
and provincial towns. Denmark has 8320 passenger cars 
of from 9 to 12 hp., as compared with 5047 in September, 
1920; by far the larger number — 6798 — being of from 
10-12 hp. Of the taxicabs, 1161 are between 8-12 hp., and 
of the omnibuses 638 are of from 6-12 hp. 

The increase in the number of trucks is most noticeable 
over interurban routes, where, despite taxation, they offer 
successful competition with the railroads. The latter are 





Sweden, Finland, Russia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, 
and Poland when affairs in Northern Europe become 
stabilized. The chief danger lies in German competi- 
tion, and it is Teutonic activity in Denmark that is 
responsible for the constant fluctuation in automotive 
prices. 





Commercial Type Oil Reclaimer 


HE Bureau of Standards is carrying out an investi- 

gation of the possibilities of increasing the quan- 
tity of used lubricating oil which may be reclaimed. 
Experiments with a commercial type of oil reclaimer, 
which involved increasing the temperature at which the 
oil was allowed to stand from 180 to 200 deg. Fahr., in- 
creased the amount of oil recovered from 80 to 89 per 
cent. 

The data obtained show that the reclaimed oil is 
similar to new oil except with regard to sediment. Satis- 
factory means for the removal of this sediment, which 
is probably carbon, requires further investigation. In 
this connection it should be borne in mind that this in- 
crease in oil recovered may represent an increase in 
quantity at the expense of quality. 
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More Specific Data Needed on Truck 
Market Possibilities 


Truck uses divided into delivery and commercial freight classifica- 
tions. Elements of each must be analyzed in greater detail. Re- 
sults of study will affect truck design and sales. 


By Harry Tipper 


RUCK marketing requires an entirely different ap- 
proach to market analysis and distribution problems 
than does passenger car selling. The general funda- 

mentals of all marketing problems are the same, but the 
factors vary in their importance. Methods of acquiring 
information and of classifying that information differ 
greatly, even in problems allied to one another in certan 
particulars. 

The volume of business de- 
pendent upon the passenger 


information on the relative sale of the different sizes pro- 
duced in his own plant and he has more or less information 
as to the larger industries by which these commercial ve- 
hicles are being used. The relation of these different sizes 
and types of commercial vehicles to one another and the 
general percentage of the market which may develop in 
connection with any one industrial problem, are matters 
which cannot be determined thoroughly as yet, although 

the manufacturers’ records 








car production is still the 
major portion of the busi- 
ness in the automotive pro- 
duction, and is likely to re- 
main so for some time. 
Necessarily, the adoption of 
the automotive vehicles for 
business purposes has been 
worked out somewhat more 
slowly than the use of these 
vehicles for social require- 
ments. 

Despite the very large 
number of commercial ve- 
hicles being used in the 
United States today, this 


purpose. 








HE use of trucks has not yet been so 
carefully studied as the use of passen- 
ger cars. Lack of analysis is due partly to 
the difficulty of acquiring sufficient statisti- 
cal data that are accurate enough for the 


Consequently, the truck manufacturer has 
to speculate to a very considerable degree 
when considering sales probabilities and 
production programs. 
the problems connected with truck selling 
from the manufacturers’ standpoint. 


may be fairly complete in 
connection with his own 
progress in the course of his 
development. 

The uses to which com- 
mercial vehicles are put in 
connection with industry at 
this particular time, divide 
themselves into two very 
different groups of problems 
which must be viewed sep- 
arately in the analysis of the 
market. These problems are 

(a) Delivery Problems, 

(b) Commercial Freight 
Problems. 

The delivery problems un- 


This article discusses 














method of delivery and 
transportation of commer- 
cial freight has not been analyzed to the same degree as 
passenger car and bus business. 

This is due in part to the fact that any new instrument 
for the use of business discovers its own uses in the 
development of the user’s problem. Sold for one purpose, 
it is finally used for many other purposes. It is not 
uncommon, for instance, to find farm tractors of the proper 
type, used around factories which cover a considerable 
amount of space and where there is some outside haulage 
to be done. Reports from a number of factories indicate 
such use. The business man in search of means to improve 
his position in comparison with competition, seizes upon 
a new product, and conceives the possibility of applying 
it to problems not specifically visualized to the manufac- 
turer of the products himself. 

The lack of analysis is due in part also to the difficulty 
of acquiring sufficiently accurate statistics regarding the 
use of trucks so that curves of development and statistics 
of vse will be sufficiently specialized to be of any purpose. 
This makes it necessary for the truck manufacturer to 
speculate to a very considerable degree as to the relative 
importance of the various markets for trucks and for 
commercial vehicles of all types. He has very definite 


der (a) must be re-classified 
in order to subdivide them 
into more specific groups and examine the conditions of 
operation in these various groups. These problems cover: 
1. Delivery from stock or store to user. 
2. Delivery from stock to railroad. 
3. Delivery from stock to stock. 
4. Delivery of raw materials to fixed lines of transporta- 
tion. 
. Delivery of bulk goods from fixed lines of transporta- 
tion. 


ao 


The problem for which the commercial vehicle must be 
considered in connection with the store, is a problem of 
delivery from the store to the user of package goods where 
the dumps are small, close together, and frequent, and 
where the routes are laid out on a definite schedule of 
requirement. 

_The second problem is a problem of hauling, with one 
dump at the end of the journey for the purpose of trans- 
porting the freight from the warehouse to the railroad or 
other fixed transportation lines, where the lines themselves 
cannot be brought to the warehouse direct. 

The third problem takes in delivery problems from 
wholesale to retail or from central storage to sub-storage. 
It may require a number of dumps and it may involve 
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only one dump at the end of the journey. It will always 
demand more or less regular schedule of operation, 
through certain transporting lanes and routes. 

Fourth.—The problems under this head involve the de- 
livery of products from the farm, the mine, or the logging 
area to the railroad or to the local storage or fabricating 
plant. They involve more severe conditions of haulage, and 
longer average hauls, usually for one dump. In some cases 
they involve a regular schedule of operation, and in other 
cases the operation must be intermittent to fit in the re- 
quirements of the case. 

Fifth.—-The problems under this group take in the de- 
livery of bulk goods from fixed lines of transportation or 
local stock at the point of the fixed line to the user of 
the products. The local delivery of coal and of oil would 
come under this head. The delivery of sand, gravel, cement 
and other products to the contractor and builder would 
come under this same general grouping. 

The market for the commercial vehicle in each of these 
cases is governed primarily by its economy and flexibility 
and, therefore, its operating efficiency in comparison with 
any other available methods of doing the same work. In 
the case of delivery from a central point to a number of 
individual points in the locality, the comparison is in con- 
nection with the older methods of using horse-drawn ve- 
hicles to accomplish the same purpose. In fact, in all the 
problems of delivery to and from central points of stock or 
fixed lines of transportation, the only comparative means, 
previously used, have been those involving the employ- 
ment of horses and wagons for the purpose. The com- 
parative usefulness of the commercial vehicle depends upon 
the cost per ton or per package of the goods delivered; 
the flexibility of the operation and the investment required, 
the overhead demands and the amount of idle time and the 
cost of such idleness. 


HE second general grouping of problems under the 
head of Commercial Freight problems differ entirely 
from those which are solely delivery problems of one kind 
and another. These commercial freight problems take in 
inter-city or inter-section express haulage and local ex- 
press haulage. These applications of the commercial ve- 
hicle do not merely replace the horse and wagon. They 
replace the fixed lines of transportation themselves for 
the movement of freight within restricted areas where 
there is a considerable volume of movement required. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, the comparison is 
not only with methods of operation using the horse and 
wagon, but with the possibilities of railroad or trolley car 
haulage under conditions obtaining in connection with 
those methods of transportation. The economy, and par- 
ticularly the flexibility, of the commercial vehicle in use 
under these conditions is of the utmost importance in 
examining the posibilities of this market. Except for a 
small number of manufacturers in a given city area, there 
is no other method of delivering the product to the doors 
of a factory or a warehouse several miles away without 
the intervention, either of the horse and wagon at som»: 
point in the journey, or the switching arrangements of one 
line of railroad to another, both of which add very materi: 
ally to the cost and to the delay. 

There are two elements entering into the short haul by 
railroad or other fixed line of transportation. The first 
element is the actual rate per unit charged for the move- 
ment of the product, and the second element is the time 
consumed in that movement. During the war, we had many 
experiences as to the cost and time consumed in the move- 
ment of products. It was not unusual in the movement of 
goods from New England to New York to discover that 
the interest on the value of a product in transit, during the 
time of transit, amounted to as much as the freight paid 
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for the shipment of the goods. Both elements of rate and 
time enter into the total cost and are required in the 
comparison. 

Even a cursory examination of the elements of these 
problems would indicate the impossibility of solving these 
business requirements without a very considerable varia- 
tion in the design, capacity and development of the vehicles 
best suited to the work. 


HIS has been shown to some extent in the growth of 
the commercial vehicle business. The very large use of 
light delivery wagons, speed wagons, and other vehicles of 
limited capacity capable of considerable speed, suggests the 
necessity for low horse-power requirement and high 
average speed where the delivery problem requires a num- 
ber of dumps at frequent intervals over a regular route. 
The way in which some industries have developed the use 
of heavy trucks of 3 and 5-ton capacity, indicates the 
necessity for vehicles of great strength and capacity in 
dealing with heavy or bulk goods either for delivery in 
dumps or for transfer from one point to another. 

Obviously, these various markets for the use of trucks 
are not equally important in their possibilities to the 
truck manufacturers. They vary in size, in the importance 
of the transportation problem, and in the number of con- 
ditions for which the commercial vehicle is suitable in 
connection with their work. Little information is avail- 
able as to the relative importance of various lines of in- 
dustry in the use of trucks. Some time ago, AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES attempted a survey along these lines. 

A great deal of investigation was conducted with a wide 
variety of companies and sources of information in the 
hope of developing something from which accurate esti- 
mates could be made. The results were not encouraging. 
Apparently, there was little or no reliable information as 
to the number of trucks in use in the different lines of 
industry, the sizes most frequently used, or the character 
of the work for which they were employed. This-does not 
mean that the information was entirely absent, but it was 
so fragmentary that no general estimates could be made 
from it and, consequently, no general comparisons of these 
various lines of marketing could be developed in that way. 

In the absence of such statistics as would enable com- 
petitive groups to be drawn, the market must be examined 
from the consideration of the necessities and the theoret- 
ical probabilities relating to thé use of the commercial 
vehicle. 





7-Passenger Westcott Has Permanent Top 


NEW seven passenger car has been brought out by 

the Westcott Motor Car Co. It is among the first 
phaetons with a permanent type of top as standard 
equipment. The top is of California type with a rigid 
frame. It is braced with angle iron and the rear quar- 
ters are steel sheathed. The car is known as the larger 
six and has 125-in. wheelbase. The equipment of the 
car includes storm curtains, and a cowl ventilator con- 
trolled by a rod on the instrument board. For $100 
additional, a rigid frame plate glass window enclosure 
is provided which is designed to give practically a 
closed car appearance and weather protection. One 
of the features of the new model is seventeen-coat hand 
rubbed semi-baked finish. 

The units employed in the Westcott Larger Six chas- 
sis include the Continental type 12-X 31% x 5% in. six- 
cylinder engine. Timken axles, Fedders radiator, Delco ig- 
nition and other electrical equipment, Willard 120 amp. hr. 


‘battery, Rayfield carbureter, Gemmer steering gear and 


pressure gun chassis lubrication. The price of the new 


car is $1990. 
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Where Does Bus Selling Begin ? 


OMETIMES, when common sense indicates that 

there is a real economic need for a product, tem- 
porary obstacles prevent that economic need from 
becoming an immediately active market. 

This is the case with motor buses to some extent at 
the present time. Buses are being sold, of course, 
but the big potential bus market, which undoubtedly 
lies ahead has not yet opened up. The full economic 
development of buses is being impeded, seriously in 
some cases, by the selfish interests of capital already 
invested in other forms of transportation. 

This appears to be the situation in California. 
Similar instances of less aggravated character are to 
be found elsewhere in the country. 

It begins to look as though more than ordinary 
sales work will be necessary if buses are to be sold 











as widely as their economic use justifies. Automotive © 


manufacturers will play a constructive part in the 
support of any movement, national or local, designed 
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to give the American public the best form of trans- 
portation at the lowest cost. 





Lessons of the Roma Disaster 


HE final official report on the Roma disaster 
leaves the cause of the catastrophe uncertain. , 
American officers who examined the evidence reached 
the conclusion that flattening of the upper surface of 
the nose caused the ship to take a downward course. 
The resultant strains in the stern stabilizers are be- 
lieved to have caused the keel to buckle, putting the 
rudders out of commission and rendering the crew 
helpless to guide the ship. Italian experts take the 
view that certain of the rudders were overstressed, 
causing breakage of the rudder control cable. This 
allowed the rudder to assume a position which 
guided the ship downward. 

The report makes it clear that all the facts neces- 
sary to establish with certainty the cause of the dis- 
aster can never be known owing to the death of most 
of the members of the crew and the fire which de- 
stroyed such physical evidence as might otherwise 
have remained. 

It is concluded that future shins of this type should 
be inflated only with noncombustible gas, preferably 
helium, and should be so arranged that the comman- 
der can drop all or any part of the ballast instantly. 
It should be possible also to drop the fuel tanks and 
to shut off all engines by means of a master switch. 
Two engines were running when the ship struck the 
earth and this had, of course, tended to speed the 
ship downward. 

To what extent the crash of the Roma may have 
been due to lack of experience upon the part of those 
who were called upon to navigate it is a question. 
It is certain, however, that every effort should be 
made to develop an experienced personnel before the 
Army again undertakes experiments with so large 
a dirigible. While developments in so new a field 
are inevitably fraught with certain unusual hazards, 
these should be minimized through the most careful 
training possible, starting with ships of small size 
until sufficient training is secured through experience 
to successfully handle larger ones. This will not 
only help to avoid an unnecessary loss of life but 
will render less likely disasters such as those which 
have already done irreparable damage to the progress 
cf aeronautics and greatly handicapped its commer- 
cial development. 





Presidents and Car Sales 


RGE} TINA has elected a new president. He 
takes office this fall. In a letter to AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES, M. T. Meadows, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in the Argentine, speaks 
very favorably of the new executive. Meadows be- 
lieves that under his clear-headed leadership Argen- 
tina will make marked economic progress during the 
next few years. 
This intimation carries considerable interest to 
American car manufacturers, since the Argentine is 
one of the largest motor using countries in the world 
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outside of those which produce cars and trucks within 
their own borders. General economic conditions have 
improved considerably during recent months. The 
new administration is likely to favor a constructive 
road building program and thus give additional en- 
couragement to the use of motor vehicles. There is 
every indication that the new government will be 
successful in its attempt to raise a $165,000,000 loan 
with which to refund short-term loans made in New 
York last year. 

Because of product and proximity, American car 
makers should gain an increasing place in the Argen- 
tine market. This can be done by effective merchan- 
dising applied steadily during the next few years. 





Powerful Ideas 


UTOMOBILES have been widely sold because 

they fill a transportation need. Many other 
human desires have influenced automobile purchases, 
of course, but the real reason behind the huge auto- 
motive development of the past ten years is utility 
value. Automobile manufacturers have made money 
from automobile sales, but the need for the automo- 
bile as a transportation unit has been the big driving 
force rather than sales effort as such. 

Future development lies along the same lines. 
Automotive growth will be in direct proportion to 
automotive service. The progress of an individual 
manufacturer is determined by the same factors. 

Ned Jordan said the other day that “The most 
powerful thing in the world is an idea... .. If 
the idea is intended to serve only yourself and you 
count upon its paying dividends only to you as an 
individual, it will not travel very far. 

“If, however, that idea is designed to serve self by 
serving others, it will never stop traveling so long 
as you adhere to that fundamental.” 

This practical philosophy is directly applicable to 
ear and truck selling, advertising and production 
methods. 





Visualizing Good Service 


NUMBER of car manufacturers have used mo- 

tion pictures of their manufacturing processes 
in promotion work. These films have been interest- 
ing and successful. 

The average dealer and user, however, is much 
closer to the problems of service than to those of 
manufacture. That is a good argument, in one way, 
for the manufacturing films. On the other hand, 
there is undoubtedly a place for a “Good Service” 
film to supplement the manufacturing films already 
out. 

This “Service” film might show what a properly 
designed and equipped service station should be, how 
proper service is rendered and how the particular 
make of car is kept in good condition for years after 
the original sale. The picture might be so designed 
as to serve the purpose both of dealer education and 
of arousing prospective buyer interest. 

It is true that a “Good Service” picture might make 
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certain owners more than ever dissatisfied with the 
service that is commonly their lot, yet the dealer to 
whose customers such a film was shown would un- 
doubtedly be spurred to greater service efforts, both 
from the standpoint of courtesy and efficiency. 





Utility Passenger Cars 


66 HE sales of an individual salesman can be in- 

creased 40 per cent by the use of a motor 
car,’ says the sales manager of a large mercantile 
company. The percentage, of course, depends upon 
the salesman, the type of product he is selling, and 
the character of the territory in which he operates. 
The saving ability of the car is there, however, in 
almost every case. 

How many dealer salesmen use material of this 
kind in digging up prospects or in selling passenger 
cars? It isn’t hard to sell a car to anybody if you 
can prove to him that he will actually save money by 
buying. To do this requires more than merely tell- 
ing him. 

The ability to understand his particular selling 
problem, product, and territory and then to tell him 
specifically and definitely how a car fits into his par- 
ticular picture must be added to the more general 
statements. 

There is a wider field for the purely utility passen- 
ger car. Manufacturers can help develop this field by 
telling their dealers more about what it is and how 
cars can be sold to it. 


”? 





‘Wh: ae , N; 
at sin a Name: 
HE body nomenclature standards set up by the 
S. A. E. have not met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion from many car manufacturers. While there has 
been some definite effort to replace the term “touring 
car” with the standard nomenclature “phaeton,” even 
that change has been by no means universal. 

In the case of less widely used body models, more- 
over, the adherence to the agreed standards is even 
less. New names are still coined with the coming 
of a new model or a new year. The tendency in this 
direction has not decreased to any marked extent. 

The reason for these varied body designations, of 
course, is to increase sales appeal; to make the cus- 
tomer believe he is getting something different. Inso- 
far as the varied names actually accomplish this sales 
purpose, it is hopeless—and perhaps unwise—to ex- 
pect standard nomenclature to be adopted. There is 
some question, however, as to whether or not these 
various names do actually increase the sales appeal. 

The names in many cases are not descriptive in 
any sense. They are so individualistic that probably 
no one except the owner and the manufacturer has 
the slightest idea of what type of car is referred to 
when the name is used. Asa consequence the peculiar 
name does not come into current use, even among 
owners of the particular make of car. Thus the sales 
value of such names is probably more limited than 
casual observation may have indicated in the past. 





} 
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Large Output Made 
Price Cuts Possible 


Industry Passed Benefits of a 
Lowered Overhead on to 
Consuming Public 


By JAMES DALTON 


NEW YORK, Aug. 8—Price cuts 
naturally are the chief topic of con- 
versation in the industry at this time, 
but it is difficult to find anything es- 
pecially alarming in the changes made. 
None of them is sensational and most 
of them have been made by highly 
competitive companies. 

Revisions have been based on the 
reasonable expectation of a continu- 
ance of heavy production. They have 
been made possible by large output 
and a consequent lowering of overhead 
and manufacturing costs. The indus- 
try is again passing on to the consum- 
ing public the benefit of reduced pro- 
duction expense. Thig policy has had 
much to do with bringing the phe- 
nomenal business which the industry 
has enjoyed this year. 

This will be one of the factors which 
will encourage a strong farm market. 
Farmers have felt for two years that 
they were having to pay extortionate 
prices for the goods they needed while 
not getting fair prices for their own 
products. They have been convinced 
that automobile makers are playing 
fair with them, and for that reason 
are in a mood to buy when they get 
enough cash to go into the market for 
something they don’t actually have to 
get. 


May Retard Sales for August 


The price cuts may slow up sales for 
August but they will not have a really 
demoralizing effect unless they are fol- 
lowed by a second series of cuts. Such 
a move is highly improbable, however. 
Manufacturers now have their prices 
down to such a level that they can’t go 
on indefinitely making them lower if 
they expect to operate at a profit. 
There are no companies in the field 
which expect to operate at a loss. 

The industry went into August with 
a large number of unfilled orders on 
hand in the plants making the more 
popular lines. How many of these or- 
ders will stand in the face of price re- 
ductions is problematical, but it is not 
likely there will be a heavy shrinkage. 
July business probably was about 25 
per cent less than June, and it is not 
probable August will fall more than 
25 per cent under the July level. In- 
dications now are that business will be 


(Continued on page 295) 





Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, Aug. 5—Uncertain- 
ty as to how long the railroad and 
coal strikes will last and what will 
be the aftermath have had their 
effect on trade in general. And 
yet, despite these drawbacks, busi- 
ness struggles along manfully, in- 
dicating that if it were not for 
labor troubles we would be in the 
midst of prosperous times right 
now. Failures have been fewer, 
the building materials’ market has 
been brisk and improvements have 
been noted in the shoe and leather 
manufacturing trades. Fall buy- 
ing is encouraging and crop reports 
are the best of the year. 

Failing fuel supplies are respon- 
sible for the falling off in iron pro- 
duction, more than 10 per cent of 
the country’s furnaces being idle at 
the present time, with prices going 
up. 

Proof that industry and trade ure 
standing up strong under the strike 
yoke is had in the report of car 
loadings, which exceed those of any 
previous July. Deducting coal, 
there were 785,064 cars loaded in 
the week ending July 22, exceeding 
two years ago by 58,236 cars. Rail- 
way earnings for June show slight- 
ly larger gross receipts than June, 
1921, brought about by a reduc- 
tion in the cost of operation and a 
gain in the net operating income. 

Spring wheat is especially good 
in the Canadian Northwest, which 
promises the largest yield since the 
record crop of 1915. Almost a rec- 
ord breaking crop in corn is looked 
for, and there is a possibility of 
potatoes showing up equally strong. 
West of the Mississippi cotton is 
good. The oats crops are larger 
than was expected earlier in the 
season, while rye is promising. 

Stocks are quiet after early ad- 
vances; bonds are steady to firm 
and the money flurry is said to be 
only temporary. 

Crude oil is down 25 cents per 
barrel, the third reduction since 
July 15. 

Bank clearings for the week end- 
ing Aug. 3 aggregated $7,079,964,- 
000, a gain of 7.4 per cent over the 
preceding week and of 12 per cent 
over this week, 1921. 











PLAN 1923 GRAND PRIX 


PARIS, July 27 (By Mal)—A piston 
displacement of 122 cu. in., with a mini- 
mum weight of 1433 lbs., will be the con- 
ditions of the 1923 French Grand Prix 
race, according to a decision just taken 
by the racing board of the national club. 
In addition to this race there will be a 
repetition of the fuel consumption race, 
with a lower minimum chassis weight 
and a smaller allowance of gasoline. It 


is not known where the races will be 
held. 
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M.A.M.A. Furthers 
Plan for Meeting 
Program for Round Robin Dis- 


cussion at Advertising Con- 
vention Completed 





NEW YORK, Aug. 7—The program 
for the round robin discussion at the 
meeting of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers Association at Buffalo 
Sept. 13-14, which will be participated 
in by automotive advertising managers, 
has been completed. E. W. Clark, ad- 
vertising manager of the Clark Equip- 
ment Co. and chairman of the council, 
will preside. 

Maurice Switzer, vice-president of the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., will present 
a paper for discussion on the status, re- 
sponsibility and executive authority of 
the advertising manager in relation to 
other officials in the company. The dis- 
cussion will be led by Joseph S. Jacobs, 
advertising manager of the American 
Hammered Piston Ring Co. 

J, C. McQuiston, manager of the de- 
partment of publicity of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., will 
speak on the greater standardization of 
printed matter as a means of reducing 
advertising costs. 

Publicity problems affecting both trade 
papers and,general press will be dis- 
cussed by James Dalton, editor of AUTO- 
MOTIVE INDUSTRIES, and Walter Berming- 
ham, automobile editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post. 

Edward S. Jordan, president of the 
Jordan Motor Car Co. will speak on be- 
half of the advertising executives of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“Charting the Future Markets of the 
Automotive Industries” will be the theme 
of two papers to be presented by Harry 
Tipper, business manager of the Class 
Journal Co., and C. A. Musselman, treas- 
urer and general manager of the Chiiton 
Co. 


Export Managers Meeting 


The meeting of the export managers 
will be presided over by S. W. Dorman, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Overseas Motor Service Corp. and 
export manager for General Motors ac- 
cessories, The speakers include Dor- 
man; George Quisenberry, managing ed- 
itor of El Automovil Americano; George 
F. Bauer, secretary of the Foreign 
Trades Committee of the N. A. C. C.; 
Gordon Lee, chief of the automotive di- 
vision, Department of Commerce; Glenn 
Davies, foreign manager, General Motors 
Acceptance Corp., and William F. Earle, 
advertising department, United States 
Rubber Export Co. 

Speakers at the meeting of the traffic 
managers include A. L. Vilas, general 
manager, Rubber _ Association of 
America; J. S. Marvin, general traffic 
manager, N. A. C. C.; H. E. McGivern, 
traffic manager, Motor Wheel Corp., and 
W. M. Twohig, traffic manager, Willard 
Storage Battery Co. 
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Reorganization Plan 
Proposed for Harley 


Would Discharge $750,000 Hen- 
dee Mortgage — Trustees 
Supplant Receivers 


os 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Aug. 7—Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy Walter L. Stevens 
has appointed Samuel M. Green, George 
A. Bacon and Albert W. Morris trustees 
of the Harley Co., to act in place of Green 
and Bacon as receivers. 

At a meeting of creditors Aug. 4 re- 
ceivers’ inventories were submitted, 
showing a total valuation of $831,593 
for the business considered as a going 
concern and $635,761 on a basis of quick 
sale. In papers previously filed the com- 
pany was represented as having assets 
of $1,280,331 and liabilities of $894,048. 
The attorney for the company stated 
that there were more than 300 creditors. 
The trustees will meet soon to take 
further action in the company’s affairs. 

Morris, who headed the company that 
took over the plant from the Hendee 
Manufacturing Co. last December, said 
that shortly he would submit a plan for 
reorganization, with the necessary capi- 
tal, and if this were accepted the plant 
would be in operation by September. 
During the past two months the com- 
pany’s operations have been virtually at 
a standstill. 

If plans mature, the obligations of the 
Hendee Co., which holds a mortgage for 
$750,000, will be discharged soon and, in- 
cidental to this, an adjustment made of 
disputed points relative to the face of 
the mortgage and the ownership of cer- 
tain metal at the plant. 


McCord Separates Units 
in Plan for Financing 


DETROIT, Aug. 7—The McCord 
Manufacturing Co. has presented to its 
stockholders a plan for’ refinancing 
whereby the company will segregate 
certain units of its business that show 
better than normal earnings and finance 
them independently of the company as 
a whole. This step is being taken to 
care for obligations due Aug. 11 which 
the company will be unable to meet. Ow- 
ing to the inability of certain branches 
of the company to show satisfactory 
earnings, it was determined to base the 
refinancing upon these divisions now on 
sound footing. 

Under the plan, the gasket, radiator 
and lubricator divisions will be formed 
into a new company, to be known as the 
McCord Corp. 

In the first instance, all of the issued 
stock of the McCord corporation, con- 
sisting of 50,000 shares of Class A and 
150,000 shares of Class B, will be owned 
by the company. The 50,000 shares of 
Class A will be sold and the proceeds 
paid to creditors, thus enabling the com- 
pany to retire the advisory committee. 
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Future of Foreign Trade Hangs Largely on Shaping 
of Foreign Policy 


By J. WALTER DRAKE, 


Chairman of the Board of the Hupp Motor Car Co. and Chairman of the 
Foreign Trade Committee, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


Detroit, Aug. 7. 


| opr per of a tariff bill which does not provide for some satisfactory means 
of an interchange of commodities between the United States and foreign 
countries will work unfavorably to the best interests of the automotive indus- 
try and other large producing industries. 

It cannot be expected that countries whose goods and products are ex- 
cluded from the American market by severe tariff restrictions are going to 
feel kindly toward the reception of American products. Furthermore, it would 
be impossible within a short period of years for other countries to buy Amer- 
ican products, because such a policy if carried to its final conclusion could 
only mean that all the money of the world would be lodged in the United 
States. 

To maintain some sort of balance of trade, provision should be made in 
the tariff for the empowering of the president to make concessions to other 
countries which are desirous of doing business with the United States on a 
reciprocative basis. There should be some sort of elasticity to the tariff 
policy whereby trade agreements may be cultivated and encouraged. 

The automotive industry to-day is in a position where it can manufacture 
20 to 35 per cent in excess of its domestic market demand. By reason prin- 
cipally of this large domestic market it can produce cars at a far lower price 
than is possible in any other country. There would be no difficulty in selling 
these cars in every market in the world if prohibitive tariff walls are not 
raised, or national feeling not directed against them. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce has steadily advocated 
low tariffs on automobiles entering the United States in the belief that auto- 
mobile tariffs in other countries would be held similarly low. Since the war 
tariffs in European countries have risen considerably but between countries 
there are little trade ententes which encourage interchange of products. There 
is no reason why similar ententes should not be entered into by the United 
States. 

In the Asiatic countries the automobile will find an important market. 
China alone can absorb 1000 cars a day, with a potential market for 10,000,000 
cars when a highway system is in operation. The Chinese like American 
products and are very much interested in American machinery and methods. 

In consideration of the vast potential market for American automobiles 
and other products, the industry should be deeply interested in the provisions 
of the tariff. A tariff commission under which the entire foreign trace would 
be constantly under scientific study would tend to keep the trade with other 
countries on a secure basis. Pending the creation of such a commission it is 
important that the good will of our foreign markets be maintained through 


reciprocative trading. 








All of the 150,000 shares of Class B will 
be held by the company, 

The creditors advisory committee 
headed by John Fletcher of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, has 
assented to the plan. 





SIGNS WILLYS ORDER 
NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 8—An order 
was signed by Federal Judge Bodine 
yesterday directing that judgment claims 
approximating $300,000 be paid creditors 
of the Willys Corp., whose plant in Eliza- 
beth has been taken over by Durant Mo- 
tors, Inc. Application for the order was 
made by the counsel for the equity re- 
ceivers. 
PHOENIX JOINS BENZ 
LONDON, Aug. 2 (By Mail)—The 
Benz Automobile Works of Mannheim 
has secured a very powerful ally through 
a merger which has just been effected 
whereby the Phoenix Steel Works 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main has combined 
with the motor car company. 





Peerless Management 


in New York Changes 
NEW YORK, Aug. 7—Distribution of 


Peerless motor cars in New York and 
the Metropolitan district, which includes 
Connecticut as far as Hartford and to 
New Brunswick, N. J., will hereafter be 
under the active direction of J. A. Clark, 
formerly sales manager of the Van Cort- 
landt Vehicle Corp. of New York, who 
took over the Peerless distribution from 
C. T. Silver in 1916 under the manage- 
ment of W. A. Woods as vice-president 
and general manager. 

R. H. Collins, president of the Peerless 
Motor Car Co. announces the election of 
Clark as vice-president and general 
manager of the Van Cortlandt Vehicle 
Corp. and that the company will con- 
tinue as a direct factory branch. 

D. A, Burke, general sales manager at 
the factory, has been elected president 
of the Van Cortlandt Vehicle Corp., and 
Clark succeeds W. A. Woods, who has 
resigned. 
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Truck Weights Loom 


as California Issue 


Road Supervisors Want 22,000 
Pounds Maximum—Dealers 


and Owners, 26,000 





LOS ANGELES, Aug. 7—The county 
supervisors of California undoubtedly 
sounded a battle-cry when, in convention 
at Eureka, their legislative committee 
reported in favor of 22,000 pounds as 
the gross maximum weight on State 
highways and the committee’s report 
was adopted unanimously by the con- 
vention. 

The county supervisors have absolute- 
ly no jurisdiction over the State high- 
ways, but in going on record for 22,000 
pounds they threw down the gauntlet to 
truck owners and dealers, who are advo- 
cating a gross maximum limit of not 
less than 26,000 pounds. Undoubtedly 
this means a fight will be waged at next 
winter’s session of the legislature. 

The supervisors, by their action, pub- 
licly revealed the political line-up in the 
State. The California Highway Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over State roads 
and the supervisors control weight limits 
on county roads. The present law per- 
mits 30,000 pounds on State roads and, 
by going on record as favoring a de- 
crease in this to 22,000 lbs., it becomes 
apparent the commission has lined up 
the supervisors to help to bring about a 
reduction in the State through the legis- 
lature. 


Road Conditions Involved 


There are fifty-eight counties in the 
State and five supervisors in each. There 
are but 120 members of the legislature, 
so the preponderence of political influ- 
ence that can be exerted upon members 
of the legislature through the supervi- 
sors is what the commission believes will 
prove a trump card. 

Trucking interests maintain law en- 
forcement would have saved the roads 
and that a weight reduction is being 
sought only to cover up the shortcom- 
ings of the commission in building poor 
roads at heavy expense. The roads have 
been constructed mostly through bond 
issues and many miles of highway are 
in deplorable condition, as the result, it 
is maintained by some, more from faulty 
construction than traffic. 

Supervisors of some counties have 
gone on record as favoring the preven- 
tion of the use of motor vehicles 
equipped with other than pneumatic 
tires. 


2500 RICKENBACKERS PRODUCED 


DETROIT, Aug. 5—Rickenbacker Mo- 
tor Co. has completed 2500 cars since 
getting into production in February. The 
occasion was celebrated at the factory 
by executives and distributors, together 
with a number of Captain Rickenbacker’s 
associates in the American flying unit, 





GEORGIA BUS LINES 
WIN IN LEGISLATURE 


ATLANTA, Aug. 7—The Geor- 
gia Motor Bus and Transportation 
Association has won a substantial 
victory in its effort to defeat a bill 
before the present session of the 
Georgia State Legislature, and 
formulated by the short line rail- 
roads, by the terms of which the 
motor bus was to be made a com- 
mon carrier under the jurisdiction 
of the State Railroad Commission. 

The Senate committee on rail- 
roads, after a hearing on the bill, 
reported unfavorably regarding it 
and named a sub-committee to fur- 
ther investigate and to draw a sub- 
stitute bill. The latter will be con- 
siderably less stringent than the 
one offered by the railroads, if such 
a bill is passed at all, of which 
there is now considerable doubt. 
The bus industry feels that it has 
won a complete victory in the fight. 











who were in Detroit as his guests. Presi- 
dent B. F. Everitt declared the company 
was preparing to make a large increase 
in its production schedule to meet the 
steadily increasing flow of business. 


American Steam Truck 
Plans 300 Cars Monthly 


CHICAGO, Aug. 5—Preparations for 
the manufacture of 300 cars a month are 
being made by the American Steam 
Truck Co., which is making its first pub- 
lic showing of its steam passenger car 
this week at the Chicago Pageant of 
Progress. R. R. Howard, president of 
the company, stated that the plant the 
company is now using at 5008 Blooming- 
dale avenue is tooled up for the 300 a 
month production, but that it probably 
will be 90 days before that schedule is 
approached. 

The present effort is directed toward 
the early completion of a group of 100 
cars, most of which will be sent to deal- 
ers. The company has been conservative 
in making dealer contracts and has not 
attempted to get representation at any 
great distance from Chicago. 


R. & V. TO INCREASE OUTPUT 


EAST MOLINE,.ILL., Aug. 5—Opera- 
tions have been resumed at the plant of 
the R. & V. Motor Co. and the force is 
being increased as rapidly as materials 
and supplies are being received. A fort- 
night’s suspension was ordered by Supt. 
A. A. Gustafson during July in order to 
take an inventory. This report was so 
satisfactory that a production campaign 
was authorized upon a larger basis dur- 
ing the final six months of he year than 
during the first half. 
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Acceptance Corp. 
May Have Best Year 


_——- 


Business Done for First Six 
Months of 1922 Shown to 
Aggregate $68,251,586 





NEW YORK, Aug. 7—The condensed 
balance sheet as of June 30 shows that 
for the first six months of the year 1922 
the General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
has exceeded the volume in any corre- 
sponding period since the organization of 
this institution, which finances the whole- 
sale and retail sales of such General Mo- 
tors properties as Buick, Cadillac, Oak- 
land, G. M. C. truck, Chevrolet and Oak- 
land. A total business of $68,251,586 
for the half is reported, a showing which, 
if continued, will make this the corpora- 
tion’s greatest year. 

Total assets for the six months are 
$49,405,658, of which $6,075,150 is cash 
and $41,667,151 secured receivables. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits 
are $5,132,635 and discounted obligations, 
$42,259,311. Reserves are $598,725. 

The report also shows-that since the 
inception of the corporation early in 1919 
to June 30, 1922,, there have been 
financed under the G.M.A.C. retail plan 
a total of 186,161 cars, trucks and trac- 
tors and under the wholesale plan, 126,- 
920. This does not include other Gen- 
eral Motors products financed, nor the 
operation of the foreign department. 
The total amount of financial accommo- 
dation extended by General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp. from inception to June 
30, 1922, is $270,692,236, distributed as 
follows: 


Foreign GMAC Plan 
Department Retail Wholesale 
(ara $3,256,192 $9,989,019 $7,635,777 
ae 19,830,994 46,693,170 37,578,470 
a 3,361,881 39,725,007 24,370,140 
THE” 3505 3,303,479 36,339,750 28,608,357 


*First Six Months. 
Business by Years 


The total business done for 1919 was 
$20,880,988; 1920, $104,102,634, and 1921, 
$77,457,028. 

Through a comprehensive sales or- 
ganization the obligations arising from 
the sale of General Motors products 
under these financing plans are sold di- 
rectly to banking institutions. From 
inception to June 30, 1922, total sales 
of obligations have been $267,257,000, 
representing over 5600 individual sales 
to over 1100 banks and trust companies. 
This record by years follows: 


Number Amount 

of Sales of Sales 
si ROTC ere 258 $13,018,000 
Wo ieee es entre 2,078 92,389,000 
Oe ae 1,646 96,741,000 
gh ee 1,690 65,109,000 
NE 6. kk b does 5,672 $267 ,257,000 


*First six months. 
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Germany Will Keep 
Trucks Sold There 


Department of Agriculture De- 
cides Not to Seek Their 


Reimportation 





WASHINGTON, Aug. 8—The sale of 
approximately 1800 trucks by General 
Henry C. Allen, in charge of the Army 
of Occupation in Germany, will not be 
contested by the Department of Agri- 
culture, which, through its representa- 
tive abroad, has agreed to waive the 
department’s claim to the trucks. 

All of the automotive equipment sold 
by the Army of Occupation, when it 
withdrew from Germany, had previous- 
ly been offered to the department, which 
in turn was to proportion it out among 
the states to be used in highway build- 
ing. 

Without authority, it was alleged by 
the department, the War Department 
sold the 1800 trucks to highest bidders 
in the occupied area, A representative 
of the bureau of roads went immediate- 
ly to Germany and reported that the 
sale of the trucks has been so nearly 
consummated that for the agricultural 
department to insist on its right to the 
trucks would embarrass this government 
with a foreign country. Consequently 
the department has announced that it 
will not re-import the trucks to this 
country. 

It is not thought likely, however, even 
if the trucks had not already been sold, 
that the full number would have been 
re-imported as the bureau’s representa- 
tive reports that a large percentage of 
the trucks, together with some passen- 
ger cars, would not be worth Lringing 
back. 





Slough Has 300 Trucks Unsold 


NEW YORK, Aug. 8—Disposal of 
American trucks reimported from the 
former war zones by the Slough Trad- 
ing Corp. of America is proceeding rap- 
idly and, according to officials of the 
company, only about 300 vehicles are yet 
to be sold at wholesale. It is also stated 
that reports indicate that dealers in va- 
rious parts of the country who have 
bought the trucks for resale have been 
successful in disposing of the greater 
number of them. 

Up to date the Slough company has 
brought into the country only about 
1,200 trucks and about 200 others were 
brought here in small lots by other im- 
porters. 

Information given the American com- 
pany by the Slough Trading Corp. of 
England is that nearly all of the trucks 
available for reshipment to the United 
States have been sent here and that the 
process of putting these vehicles on the 
American market is practically com- 
pleted. It was at first expected that a 
much larger number of trucks would be 
brought here but a good many have been 
sold in Europe and recent attempts of 





CLAIMS HE PRODUCED 
FIRST CAR IN 1883 


ATLANTA, Aug, 9—With the 
continued advancement of the au- 
tomobile industry the past several 
years, the question of who built 
the first car has often been asked, 
and there have been several claims 
to that honor. 

Comes now Adelbert Brown Coe, 
of Macon, Ga., ciaiming that he 
constructed at Lima, Ohio, in 1883 
the first automobile that was ever 
built, and furnishes what appears 
to be tangible proof of the fact— 
proof that the car was constructed 
at least in 1883 and propelled under 
its own power. This proof is in 
the nature of a signed statement by 
several business men of Lima, 
Ohio, who declare therein that they 
distinctly remember seeing this 
automobile in the fall of 1883. 

The car was a three cylinder one, 
capable of 12 miles per hour and 
was operated by steam. 

Coe, who is now 63 years of age, 
is employed in the automotive de- 
partment of the Williams Manu- 
facturing Co. of Macon, Ga. 











the Slough Trading Corp. of America to 
get additional shipments started on the 
way here have been met with the infor- 
mation that there are no vehicles to be 
had. 

Virtually all the trucks brought here 
are heavy duty vehicles, including 
Macks, Packards, Pierce-Arrows, Whites 
and a few other makes. 


Call Issued for Road 
Meeting at Washington 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 7—The secona 
national conference for the study of high- 
way engineering and highway transport 
education will be held in Washington 
Oct. 26-28, the call having been issued 
by Chairman John J. Tigert of the High- 
way Education Board. 

Members of the program committee 
consist of T. R. Agg, professor of high- 
way engineering, Iowa State College; 
Arthur H. Blanchard, professor of civil 
engineering, University of Michigan; C. 
J. Tilden, professor of engineering me- 
chanics, Yale; Lewis W. McIntyre, pro- 
fessor of civil engineering, University 
of Pittsburgh; H. G. Shirley, chairman, 
Virginia State Highway Commission, 
and Dr. Walton C. John, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, who is chairman. 

To the seven principal committees have 
been assigned the study of the following 
problems: Undergraduate and elective 
courses in highway engineering; Under- 
graduate and elective courses in high- 
way transport; Graduate work in high- 
way engineering and highway transport; 
Short courses in highway engineering 
and highway transport; Introductory 
general course in highway engineering 
and highway transport. 
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Horace E. Rice Dies 
When Train Hits Car 


Assistant to American’ Bosch 
President Well Known in 
Electrical World 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Aug. 4— 
Horace E. Rice, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the American Bosch Magneto 
Corp., was killed to-day when his auto- 
mobile was wrecked by a Pennsylvania 
railroad train at a grade crossing in Ox- 
ford, Penn. He was on a trip that was 
to have comprised the principal cities of 
the Middle West. Rice was an igni- 
tion expert and came to Bosch from the 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co. of 
Philadelphia last March. His home was 
in Thompsonville, Conn. He was 39 
years old. 

Born in Philadelphia June 4, 1883, 
Rice was identified with the electrical 
world throughout his business career. 
After completing a high school course, 
he started in with the Consolidated Fire 
Alarm Co., Philadelphia. He was in the 
laboratory of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. as a special designer from 1903 to 
1906 and from there went to the Rowland 
Telegraphic Co., Baltimore, as chief elec- 
tric draughtsman for two years, moving 
on from there to become sales engineer 
for W. P. Dallett of Philadelphia. 


Joined Atwater Kent in 1910 


After two vears as general manager 
of the Electrical Exhibition Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Rice joined Atwater Kent in 
1910, where he stayed until 1913, when 
he became identified with the Schoen- 
Jackson Co., Media, Pa., as sales man- 
ager for a year. Then he returned to 
Atwater Kent as sales manager. In 
1915 he added advertising manager to 
his sales manager title and remained 
with this company until last March, 
when he went to Springfield, Mass., to 
become assistant to the president of the 
American Bosch Magneto Corp. 

Few men in automotive ignition circles 
were better known than Rice. His long 
connection with Atwater Kent brought 
him into close contact with factory execu- 
tives everywhere. He was a prominent 
member of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and a member of the Elec- 
tric Equipment Division of the S.A.E. 
Standards Committee. 





RULING AGAINST BUSES 


BUFFALO, Aug. 7—Justice Pooley of 
the Supreme Court has ruled as illegal 
the operations of buses in opposition to 
the trolley car service of the Interna- 
tional Railway Co. and a writ of man- 
damus may issue. The street car com- 
pany had no objection to the buses oper- 
ating while the strike was on but after 
the trolleys resumed operations, manned 
by imported workmen, the people con-- 
tinued to use the buses, which caused 
the protest and the appeal to the law. 
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Expansion Program 


Mapped Out by Gray 


By 1923 Expects to Have Four 
Assembly Plants in 
Operation 


DETROIT, Aug. 5—Gray Motor Uo. 
will reach a production of 100 cars daily 
in its Detroit factory by Sept. 1 and is 
making preparations for the opening of 
a plant at Oakland, Cal., possibly by 
Oct, 1, in which it will produce an ad- 
ditional 50 daily. By January it is ex- 
pected to have four assembly plants in 
operation, including Detroit and Oak- 
land, the two later ones to provide -for 
the eastern market. 

President F. L. Klingensmith said this 
week that the company is now manu- 
facturing 40 cars daily in Detroit and 
will reach 50 by Aug. 15. When 100 
daily is reached that will be the maxi- 
mum of the Detroit district. Production 
of 200 daily in all plants is planned for 
1923. 

A roadster will be added to the line 
during August which will have a detach- 
able rear deck, permitting its instant 
change to a delivery vehicle. It will have 
a khaki top and will sell for about $470, 
the price not being fixed definitely at 
this time. A four-door sedan will be 
added to the line later in the year. 

The company is now opening up dealer 
territory west of the Mississippi, its sales 
to this time having been confined to 
eastern territory owing to limited pro- 
duction. Chicago sales of the Gray will 
be handled by Simmons-Handin Motor 
Co., the company being formed of C. J. 
Simmons, former Grant dealer, and J. A. 
Handin, former Ford branch manager 
in Cincinnati and Salt Lake City. 





Not with Taxi-Cab Company 


DETROIT, Aug. 5—President F. L. 
Klingensmith of Gray Motor Co. said to- 
day he was not connected with any com- 
pany planning to manufacture taxi-cabs. 
A proposal to enter such a company, he 
said, had been made to him, but he de- 
clined it. 





Hudson-Essex Earned 
$1,264,071 in June 


DETROIT, Aug. 7—The June earnings 
of the consolidated Hudson and Essex 
companies were $1,264,071, or more than 
$1 per share, according to a report issued 
by President Roy D. Chapin of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co. 

This report is for the seven months’ 
period ending June 30, 1922, and shows 
the net income of the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. to have been $3,041,774 after 
provision for Federal taxes. This in- 
cludes only one month’s earnings of Es- 
sex Motors, as the shares of stock of 
that company were not acquired by the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. until the end 
of May. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 


two companies as of June 30, 1922, shows: 
Cash in banks and on hand, $4,050,195; 
sight drafts for car shipments, $1,963,- 
882, and accounts receivable, net of re- 
serves, $576,493. Accounts payable, for 
invoices not due covering materials and 
current expenses, are $4,060,314, and ac- 
crued accounts and distributors’ depos- 
its, $1,050,763. 





Rolls-Royce Sales Plan 
Boosts Quarter’s Total 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Aug. 8— 
Sales for the second quarter increased 
233 per cent over the first quarter, Rolls- 
Royce, Inc., reports, this pace also being 
maintained in July. The sales were 
widely distributed as a result of the com- 
pany’s new sales plan establishing repre- 
sentatives in the principal cities. 

In the factory the output also showed 
a satisfactory increase, as additions were 
made to the works force at intervals 
during May and June. In July, when the 
force was complemented throughout the 
different departments, an increase was 
reached in finished cars of more than 
double the average monthly shipments 
of any previous quarter in the history of 
the company. A night force in some of 
the departments is being considered. 

The organization of the company’s 
own coach works, under the manage- 
ment of George W. Korr, is about com- 
pleted. 





Wilson Foundry Working 
to Meet Willys Schedule 


PONTIAC, MICH., Aug. 5—The Wil- 
son Foundry and Machine Company, 
manufacturers of Willys-Knight and 
Overland engines, is working on the 
problem of getting up to 300 daily pro- 
duction on Knight engines, while at the 
same time maintaining a steady output. 
Changes in the plant, increase of assem- 
bly space and rearrangement in order to 
multiply efficiency have all to be made 
while the lines are in production under 
present schedules, officials of the plant 
say. 

This is being accomplished in order to 
supply the 300 daily schedule announced 
a month ago by John N. Willys during 
a visit to the plant. 

Production of Willys-Knight engines 
had risen to about 175 daily during the 
past week, and of Overland Fours to 
about 465. 





ALLEN BID REJECTED 


COLUMBUS, Aug. 5—Only one bid 
was received by W. C. Willard and 
George A, Archer, receivers for the Al- 
len Motor Co., for the plant located on 
Dublin Avenue. This property is on the 
tax duplicate for something over $303,- 
000, and the bid was so low that it was 
not considered. Bids will again be re- 
ceived by the receivers Aug. 14. All 
of the other property of the company 
has been sold, and this last piece of real 
estate remains to be disposed of before 
the company’s affairs can be wound up. 
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5,000 More Workers 
Engaged During July 


Federal Report Shows Shortage 
of Skilled Labor in Detroit 
Plants 





WASHINGTON, Aug. 7—Figures com- 
piled by the U. S. Employment Service 
for July show marked gains in employ- 
ment in the automotive industry, espe- 
cially in the Middle West. 

In Wisconsin, the automobile industry 
indicates a steady gain in operatives. 
Firms making automobile accessories are 
fully employed and some are sold up far 
ahead, In Michigan, however, factory 
schedules were reduced for July, due to 
the holiday and the inventory taken. 
There is a shortage of skilled mechanics 
in automobile and metal plants in De- 
troit. The Federal Employment Service 
has been advised that a motor company 
will open an assembly plant at Detroit 
which will employ from 750 to 1000 em- 
ployees. 

Automobile factories in Ohio are run- 
ning to capacity. In Akron there is a 
shortage of skilled tire builders in the 
rubber factories. 

Statistics compiled by the employment 
service show that approximately 5v00 
people were added to the payrolls of the 
automobile manufacturers, This federal 
agency believes that “a thorough can- 
vass of the industrial situation reveals 
an optimistic opinion that the country, 
with the settlement of the two major 
controversies, will experience a rapid ad- 
vance in industrial prosperity. Through- 
out the country a strong undercurrent 
in the direction of an industrial recov- 
ery is evident, notwithstanding difficul- 
ties incident to lack of fuel and trans- 
portation. Evidence of this is found in 
decided increases in ten of fourteen basic 
industries.” 


Employment on Gain 
in Toledo Factories 


TOLEDO, Aug. 5—Despite the brake 
put upon industry by rail and coal 
strikes, employment in automotive plants 
here held its own in most of the large 
plants and made slight gains in smaller 
shops. 

The gain for the industry was nearly 
200 employees as compared with June 30. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. put on 97 more 
employees. Milburn Wagon Co. added 
71 men. Bock Bearing Co. made a slight 
gain, while Willys-Overland, Chevrolet 
and Champion Spark Plug Co. held 
steady. 

Toledo Machine & Tool Co. and Doeh- 
ler Die Castings Co. made gains in em- 
ployment. 

Textiles showed an increase in num- 
bers at work. 

The total number of workers in auto- 
motive plants here is more than 17.000 
at the end of July. 
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August Tire Output 
May Make High Mark 


Indications That It Will Surpass 
Record That Was Estab- 
lished in July 


_— 


AKRON, Aug. 7—With July the big- 
gest month from a standpoint of produc- 
tion in the entire history of the tire 
industry in the Akron district, every- 
thing so far this month indicates that 
the August production will exceed that 
of July and will establish a new record. 

Tire production in the Akron district 
for July exceeded 2,750,000 tires. This 
is a bigger production than registered for 
any month during the hectic and short- 
lived era of unprecedented boom during 
the forepart of 1920. 

The July record is unusual in view 
of the fact that, according to all rec- 
ords of the tire industry and all the laws 
of fluctuating tire demand as based upon 
the weather, July ordinarily is one of 
the slowest tire months of the year and 
a month when manufacturers have been 
accustomed to rest on their oars until 
the seasonal slump in buying is over. 
Many manufacturers anticipated this 
seasonal slump last month, but it failed 
to materialize, and they found themselves 
with inadequate forces to supply enough 
tires to meet the ever-increasing demand. 


3,000,000 Mark Expected 


And as August is usually a heavier 
month than July, this month’s record 
probably will reach the 3,000,000 mark 
at the present rate of tire production of 
nearly 110,000 tires a day in the Akron 
district alone. Figures show that a 
dozen companies last month produced 
tires at the rate of 33,000,000 tires a 
year, or enough to supply the entire 
needs of the United States. 

The downward trend of tire prices may 
be held accountable for a large portion of 
the heavy sales demand for tires, The 
increase in the number of machines in 
use naturally has increased the demand 
for tires also, latest registration figures 
for the United States showing 10,863,744 
cars in use, as compared to 9,434,971 a 
year ago. This is an increase of 1,428,- 
773 in a year. 


G. M. Reports July Truck 
Output Approached June 


PONTIAC, MICH., Aug. 5—July pro- 
duction of motor trucks in the General 
Motors Truck plant here was very close 
to that in June, which was a record 
month since the days of war production, 
says W. L. Day, general manager of the 
plant. August is expected to equal July. 

Business on the three new truck trac- 
tor models put out by the company some 
weeks ago for heavy haulage purposes 
is remarkably good, Day asserts. The 
G. M. C. models in this line have met 
with a ready response from contractors 


and others having need for a particu- 
larly sturdy machine capable of hauling 
unusually heavy loads without damage 
to highways. 

The new testhouse of the plant will be 
ready for use in about two weeks. The 
building has been completed and the 
electrical equipment is being installed. 
The equipment will make possible test- 
ing 100 trucks daily and putting to use 
the power generated by the engines un- 
der test. 


Beaudette Transferred 
to Fisher Body Corp. 


PONTIAC, MICH., Aug. 5—Formal 
transfer of the plant of O. J. Beaudette 
& Co., body manufacturers, to the Fisher 
Body Corp. has been effected, and the 
factory is now running under the gen- 
eral management of Frank E. Mills, for- 
mer secretary of the Beaudette company. 

While no definite plans have been an- 
nounced by the Fisher company as to 
the work it proposes to turn out, it is 
understood the company will build a 
large number of Chevrolet bodies. The 
plant is still running on Ford work, com- 
pleting contracts entered into by the 
Beaudette company. 





3.09 Per Cent Production 
in June Shipped Abroad 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 3—0Of the total 
production of passenger cars and trucks 
in June, the export figures compiled by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce show 
that of the passenger production 3.09 
per cent were sold abroad, and of the 
trucks 4.31 per ent found foreign buy- 
ers. 

The ratio of exports to production in 
May was 3.09 for passenger cars and 
4.43 for trucks, June figures showing 
a slight decline in the ratio to increased 
production. 





TIRE INJUNCTION DENIED 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7—Supreme Court 
Judge Tierney has denied an injunction 
to Frederick S. Dickinson and the Dick- 
inson Cord Tire Corp., manufacturer of 
tire making machinery, restraining John 
Springer, its former vice-president, and 
several others from selling stock of the 
plaintiff corporation at a low figure. 
Dickinson claimed the shares issued to 
Springer were not transferred to his ac- 
tual ownership, but given to Springer to 
hold for Dickinson, a claim that is denied 
by Springer. 








ELGIN TO KEEP AT CAPACITY 


CHICAGO, Aug. 5—Full production 
by the Elgin Motor Car Corp. is planned 
for the remainder of this season, accord- 
ing to an annuoncement made by officials 
of the company. Shipments of Elgin 
ears for the months of May, June and 
July were greater than those of any three 
months since the peak buying season of 
1920, according to factory statements. 
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14,746,370 Casings 
Made in Six Months 


For Same Period Last Year Total 
Production Aggregated 
8,752,236 





NEW YORK, Aug. 8—Figures fur- 
nished the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce by the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America show a total output 
of pneumatic casings of 14,746,370 for 
the first six months of 1922 as against 
8,752,236 for the same period last year. 
June of this year showed an increase of 
approximately 100,000 over the May to- 
tal and shipments increased approximate- 
ly 500,000. A substantial decrease in 
inventories is reported for June. A gain 
in production of more than 100,000 is 
shown for June. 

Production and shipments of inner 
tubes increased materially, and a large 
reduction is reported in inventories. 

The figures for the first six months 
of the year as compared with the first 
six months of last year are as follows: 


PNEUMATIC CASINGS 


1921—. Inventory Production Shipments 
PAD, ccicccce Gene GOG 703,430 965,417 
FED sccccuss SheeEs 819,892 1,073,756 
March ...... 4,597,103 1,163,314 1,614,651 
fe 4,527,445 1,651,418 1,785,951 
; eee re 4,451,668 2,100,917 2,085,882 
SUE scesads 4,154,456 2,313,265 2,643,850 
1922— 
We iincwwae 4,174,060 2,055,000 1,597,000 
., arr 4,691,000 2,084,000 1,562,000 
March ...... 5,183,286 2,645,790 2,073,963 
April ....... 5,464,336 2,401,187 2,086,651 
May. 5,523,095 2,721,503 2,639,273 
June ....... 5,042,147 2,838,890 3,133,260 
INNER TUBES 
1921— Inventory Production Shipments 
Jan. ........ 5,586,163 740,824 1,042,617 
Feb. .....0.. 5,415,464 916,627 1,129,881 
March ...... 5,044,861 1,346,483 1,643,690 
, | eee 4,916,772 1,762,122 1,983,571 
it eee 4,751,880 2,210,040 2,342,567 
June ....... 3,835,098 2,359,928 3,232,673 
1922— 
ORE. sccccccs £247,006 2,343,000 1,890,000 
Cee 6,142,000 2,597,000 1,703,000 
March ...... 6,991,118 3,017,511 2,090,737 
jC 7,230,096 2,650,573 2,329,343 
) eee 7,189,552 2,970,696 2,938,947 
IR sn Faces 6,186,534 3,130,629 3,973,679 
SOLID TIRES 

1921— Inventory Production Shipments 
Wits Dateens 303,753 21,220 29,116 
2. oe 304,274 23,365 29,599 
March ...... 283,800 27,710 43,926 
, 269,985 28,859 42,080 
1 ee 264,663 35,156 10,122 
ee 240,336 28,395 49,867 
1922— 
oO eee 182,000 40,000 33,000 
Cree 183,000 39,000 37,000 
March ...... 182,197 49,433 48,350 
yo ape 172,748 46,664 52,309 
eee 170,904 57,640 60,711 
wee waiaane 169,808 66,089 63,408 

“Production” and “Shipments” figures 
cover the entire month for which each report 
is made. “Inventory’’ is reported as of the 
last day of each month. 

‘“TInventory” includes tires and tubes con- 


stituting domestic work in factory and in 
transit to, or at warehouses, branches (if 
any), or in possession of dealers on consign 
ment basis, and as a total represents all 
tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers 
as a domestic stock. 

“Shipments” includes only stock forwarded 
to a purchaser and does not include stock 
forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a 
consignment basis, or abroad, 
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Chicago May Exceed 
July Sales Volume 


August Business Aided by Price 
Reductions—Active Fall 
Is Expected 


CHICAGO, Aug. 7—With price re- 
ductions in a number of leading lines be- 
ing announced, Chicago automobile dis- 
tributors and dealers are making August 
sales at a rate which indicates this 
month’s business will be slightly better 
than that of July. The volume of sales 
last month fell somewhat below the high 
point reached in June, but there was 
nothing like a slump. August is ex- 
pected to reach a level between the June 
and July figures, and there is confidence 
that September and October will bring 
another period of unusually active sell- 
ing. 

A strike of street car and elevated 
railway trainmen which began. Aug. 1 
and completely stopped the cars gave the 
automobile industry a lot of favorable 
advertising on account of the excellent 
manner in which motor vehicle trans- 
portation is serving the city but thus 
far has not aided the sale of automo- 
biles. The 200,000 motor vehicles in the 
city appear to have been adequate for 
the emergency and there seems to be no 
unusual inclination of prospective pur- 
chasers to close deals in view of the un- 
settled conditions. 


Strike Helped Sales 


A number of sales of used cars and 
trucks are undoubtedly traceable direct- 
ly to the street car strike but, on the 
other hand, there are actually fewer 
prospective purchasers visiting the sales 
rooms than in normal times. Mainte- 
nance business has improved somewhat 
and the sale of gasoline has increased 
from 600,000 to 1,000,000 gallons a day, 
indicating a two-thirds increase in the 
use of motor vehicles. 

Most of the car sales that would be 
made normally are being made, the deal- 
ers handling the popular well-established 
lines continuing to hold their lead. De- 
liveries are still slow in some of the 
leading lines in all price classifications. 
New car dealers are finding ready sale 
for the used cars they take in trade, but 
the exclusive used car dealers are find- 
ing business somewhat slow. 

Time sales of new and used cars in 
Cook County, including Chicago, for the 
four weeks ending July 29 were 3990 as 
compared with 4280 for the four weeks 
ending July 1. 


Farmers Buying in South 


ATLANTA, Aug. 8—One of the most 
encouraging features the automotive in- 
dustry has noted in the southeastern ter- 
ritory in the past two years is the steady 
increase dealers report from all sections 
in the sale of passenger cars, trucks and 
tractors to farmers during the past few 
weeks, this business now having attained 





PARIS BUSES USING 
GIANT PNEUMATICS 


PARIS, July 28 (By Mail)— 
Giant pneumatic tires are being 
used for the first time on one of 
the omnibuses operating in the 
City of Paris. The bus is a nor- 
mal type single decker carrying 
35 passengers which has been con- 
verted from steel wheels with solid 
rubber tires to Michelin steel disc 
wheels with pneumatics. Single 
tires are used in front and dual 
wheels and tires on the rear. The 
size is the same front and rear, 
being 1085 by 185 mm., this being 
equivalent to 7.3 ins. section. This 
is the biggest size pneumatic tire 
in commercial use in France. 

The experiments on the Paris 
omnibus have been undertaken in 
order to get comparative data on 
costs. With solids the average 
life of a tire is 41,000 miles, and 
the tire cost per vehicle is 10 cen- 
times per kilometre. In order to 
have any chance of being adopted 
by the Paris Omnibus Co. it will 
be necessary for the pneumatics to 
show the same economy as solids. 











a volume even better than the average of 
pre-war times. 

The buying power of the southeastern 
farmer has been steadily increasing for 
months and with excellent cotton prices 
now prevailing for this year’s crop, and 
other farm prices at levels that insure 
the agricultural industry of the section 
a satisfactory profit for the first time in 
three years, farmers have entered the 
market again apparently with a desire 
to make up for lost time. 

Farm implement and tractor sales are 
among the automotive lines that have 
been steadily picking up of late and dis- 
tributors in this section are anticipating 
a business during next spring that will 
be the best since the era of prosperity 
immediately following the war. 


25 Motor Trucks Daily 
Shipped by Harvester 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Aug. 5—Ship- 
ments of motor trucks from the Spring- 
field works of the International Har- 
vester Co. are going forward at the rate 
of twenty-five a day, according to Super- 
intendent Charles H. Smart. There has 
been no interference by the strike on 
inbound shipments of material, Smart 
said. 

Good sized orders are coming in at 
the plant of The Kelly-Springfield Mo- 
tor Truck Co. Shipments are going for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. 

The Springfield Engineering Co., 
which is identified with the Kelly com- 
pany, shipped a sewer cleaning machine 
mounted on a Kelly chassis to Detroit 
during the week. This makes the sixth 
machine purchased from the company by 
the city of Detroit. 
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Ford Delays Action 


on Site in Mexico 


—_— 


Reported Not to Be Entirely Op- 
timistic Over Present Po- 
litical Outlook 


—- 


MONTEREY, MEXICO, Aug. 7—No 
definite decision has as yet been reached 
by Henry Ford as to whether he will es- 
tablish a plant in Mexico for the manu- 
facture of Ford automobiles and Ford- 
son tractors, according to information 
received here direct from headquarters 
in Detroit, 

Ford has had two sets of representa- 
tives in Mexico during the last few 
months. One set made an investigation 
of possible sites for the proposed auto- 
mobile and tractor plant and the other 
set of experts made a study of the iron 
ore and coal supplies. It is stated that 


Torreon, Saltillo and Tampico are under 


consideration as a possible site for the 
manufacturing end of the proposed in- 
dustry. 

It is explained by men who are in close 
touch with Ford’s tentative plans for in- 
dustrial development in Mexico that it 
may be several months before he is 
ready to make a move for their consum- 
mation. 

The reports of his field representa- 
tives who have been making investiga- 
tions in this country are said to have 
been not altogether optimistic as to the 
political future of the country. At a 
meeting of Ford executives held in De- 
troit the latter part of July the whole 
Mexican proposition was discussed in all 
of its many phases without any final 
recommendations being made, it is 
stated here. 

It is known to be the expressed desire 
of Ford that the proposed industrial de- 
velopment, if it should be undertaken, 
be on a scale that would give employ- 
ment to many thousands of Mexicans. 
In this manner he hopes not only to do 
much toward improving the economic 
conditions of large numbers of people 
but by educational methods which he 
plans to put into effect bring them to a 
higher standard of citizenship. 


PLAN TO OPERATE LORRAINE 


BEVERLY, MICH., Aug. 5—Officials 
of the Lorraine Motors Co. are perfect- 
ing plans for the organization of a new 
company to take over and operate the 
plant for the manufacture of automobile 
parts and equipment. Plans for the 
manufacture of automobiles have been 
abandoned. 





FREMONT GETS ALL-AMERICAN 


FREMONT, OHIO, Aug. 4—Formal 
announcement has been made by the Fre- 
mont Consolidated Motors Corp. of Fre- 
mont of its acquisition of the All-Ameri- 
ean Truck Co., formerly located at Chi- 
cago. The Fremont company already is 
in production on the All-American truck. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








Weschler Succeeds Hubbell 


Colonel Lindley D. Hubbell has retired 
from the post of vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hendee Manufac- 
turing Co., and Frank J. Weschler, for- 
mer treasurer, succeeds to the manage- 
ment and will have complete control of 
the factory operations. John D. Ste- 
phens, who has been assistant to Wesch- 
ler, is advanced to the office of treas- 
urer. Parmly Hanford continues as sec- 
retary. Weschler has been connected 
with the company 15 years, going there 
from the Pope Manufacturing Co. in 
Westfield. He entered the Hendee ser- 
vice as director of sales. Colonel Hub- 
bell, who has been with the company 
since April, 19-0, was formerly com- 
mandant of the United States armory in 
Springfield. He resigned from the Hen- 
dee company on account of ill health. 





Lubeck Heads Apperson Sales 


E. M. Lubeck of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Apperson Bros. Co. of Kokomo, Ind. Lu- 
beck has a wide acquaintance throughout 
the industry. During the past 15 years 
he has served in a sales capacity with 
the Studebaker, Maxwell, Hudson and 
Buick companies. During the war he 
was in active charge of all motor trans- 
portation in the American sector at the 
front. T. E. Jarrard, vice-president of 
the Apperson company, has been pro- 
moted to the position of sales director. 





Gallup Opens Own Office 


David L, Gallup, for several years con- 
sulting and experimental engineer of 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has severed 
his connection with the company and 
opened his own office in Indianapolis. 
He will specialize on investigation ad- 
vice and reports pertaining to design, 
material, manufacture, tests and per- 
formance for which his connection with 
the industry has fitted him. Gallup joined 
Nordyke & Marmon after holding a pro- 
fessorship at the Wooster Polytechnic 
Institute. He was a member of the 
Standards Committee of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and has been ac- 
tive in the Indiana section of the Society. 





Russell Back from Europe 


EK. E. Russell, vice-president in charge 
of production of the J. I. Case Thresh- 
ing Machine Co., has returned from a 
three months’ trip through Europe, 
where he has been studying conditions. 





Davies Forms Ad Agency 


Maxton R. Davies, formerly president 
and general manager of the Fidelity Ad- 
vertising Agency of Cleveland, has es- 
tablished the Maxton R. Davies Co. with 
offices in the B. F. Keith Building, that 
city. Davies is president of the agency, 


E. G. Davies, vice-president, and J. A. 
Lombard, secretary. Maxton Davies 
was formerly vice-president of the Dun- 
lap-Ward Advertising Co., Cleveland, 
and has been identified with the adver- 
tising of the Columbia Motors Co., the 
Grant Motor Car Co. and the Chandler 
and Cleveland companies. 





Odle with Fremont Motors 


Paul L. Odle, formerly with the Re- 
public Motor Truck Co. and Denby Mo- 
tor Truck Co., has been appointed sales 
manager of the truck division of the Fre- 
mont Consolidated Motors Corp., which 
is now manufacturing the All-American 
trucks in its factory at Fremont, Ohio. 





White Succeeds Anzalone 


J. J. Anzalone, comptroller for the 
Victor Rubber Co., has left the service 
of the company to become comptroller 
and general auditor for the Vaness Co. 
of Cleveland which looks after the busi- 
ness of twenty-four railroads and other 
concerns. R. F. White, who has been 
with the Victor company for the last five 
years, becomes chief accountant at the 
local plant. Anzalone will continue to 
act in an advisory capacity for the Vic- 
tor company. 





Hunt, Rayfield District Head 


George Hunt, formerly sales manager 
of the Detroit Steel Products Co., has 
been appointed district manager for Ray- 
field carbureters in Detroit. Offices have 
been opened in the David Whitney Build- 
ing. 





Piper Manages Cotton Mills 


B. S, Piper has been appointed resident 
manager of the mills at Millen, Ga., of 
the Western Reserve Cotton Mills Co. of 
Georgia. He succeeds T. W. Harvey, 
who has resigned. 


Spinning with Service Corp. 


Rolfe C. Spinning has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Service Mo- 
tor Truck Co., Wabash, Ind., to become 
manager of the Detroit office of the Ser- 
vice Corp., Troy, N. Y., which special- 
izes on automotive development, main- 
taining offices in Troy, Detroit and New 
York City. 





Lolley Goes to Europe 


William H. Lolley, special representa- 
tive for the Standard Parts Co., sailed 
for Europe, He will make negotiations 
with German and French interests for 
the manufacture and sales promotion of 
Bock taper roller bearings on the Conti- 
nent. Lolley will also visit British Bock 
Bearings, Ltd., which was organized last 
year for the manufacture and sale of 
Bock bearings for the British Isles and 


possessions. 


Glenn A. Tisdale Retiring 


Glenn A. Tisdale, who for ten years 
has been Franklin dealer in New York 
and Brooklyn, operating under the name 
of the Franklin Motor Car Co. of New 
York, is giving up his contract and ex- 
pects to retire from business Oct. 1. A 
new dealer has not yet been selected. 
Tisdale came into the Franklin agency 
from outside the automobile business and 
has never distributed any other car. His 
present intention is to retire permanent- 
ly from business. Tisdale’s son, Glenn 
W. Tisdale, has just taken the Hup- 
mobile dealership of Newark, under the 
name of G. W. Tisdale, Inc. 





Coghlan Joins Trexler 


Walter P. Coghlan, recently general 
sales manager of the American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring Co., Baltimore, has 
been appointed vice-president and direc- 
tor of sales of the Trexler Co., Philadel- 
phia. Coghlan will direct the sales of 
the Trex air valve lock, which was placed 
on the market last spring. 





Smith Goes With Mitchell 


T. Harris Smith, formerly general 
manager of the Packard factory branch 
at Kansas City, Mo., has joined the fac- 
tory organization of Mitchell Motors Co., 
Racine, Wis., as manager of advertising 
and sales promotion. 





A. A. A. Promotes Croselmire 


I’, A. Croselmire, vice-chairman of the 
American Automobile Association, has 
been appointed acting chairman of the 
A. A. A. Contest Board. Croselmire is 
succeeding William Schimpf, the chair- 
man of the board, forced to relinquish 
his duties because of ill health. 





No Successor to Cobb 


In the issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUS- 
TRIES of July 20, T. B. W. Zumstein was 
stated to have succeeded W. E. Cobb as 
New York branch manager of Master 
Trucks, Inc. A successor to Cobb has 
not been appointed, Zumstein being in 
charge of all sales activities of Master 
Trucks, Inc., and temporarily looking 
after the company’s New York interests. 


OAKLAND GAINED 20 PER CENT 


PONTIAC, MICH., Aug, 5—The Oak- 
land Motor Car Co. reports that, com- 
pared with June, the output of the plant 
for July showed an increase of 20 per 
cent. 

Prospects for continuation of an ir- 
crease in the production record are good 
according to C. J. Nephler, sales mana- 
ger, who states that factory arrange- 
ments and commitments on material are 
made with a steady increase of produc- 
tion in view. 
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Stockholders Attack 


Goodyear Financing 


Ask, in Suits, That Common Stock 
Held by Underwriters Be 
Returned 





AKRON, Aug. 9—Four suits attacking 
the legality of the $85,000,000 refinanc- 
ing and reorganization program of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. under 
which Frank Seiberling, founder of the 
company, was deposed as president and 
succeeded by E. C. Wilmer in May, 1921, 
demanding an immediate surrender of 
275,000 shares of common stock alleged 
to be held illegally by underwriters of 
the Goodyear $27,500,000 issue of de- 
benttire bonds and claiming the contract 
under which Wilmer is serving as presi- 
dent is illegal were filed in the Summit 
County Common Pleas Court here to-day 
by Laura L. T. Weiss of Cleveland on be- 
half of herself and all other Goodyear 
stockholders. 

The first action reveals for the first 
time publicly the alleged existence of a 
contract entered into by Goodyear with 
Leonard Kennedy & Co. of New York, 
the terms of which, according to Mrs. 
Weiss’ petition, stipulate that the Ken- 
nedy company shall receive $250,000 a 
year for five years for providing a presi- 
dent and treasurer for the Goodyear 
company and in addition shall receive 5 
per cent of the company’s net annual 
profits on earnings of not less than $10,- 
000,000 nor more than $20,000,000. 


Want Annual Contract 


The suit claims the contract is ille- 
gal and prays for its annulment. The 
suit claims the company’s profits, if 
$20,000,000 a year, will mean a bonus of 
$5,000,000 in addition to the $250,000 to 
the Kennedy company, and states that 
profits were $240,000,000 in 1919. 

The second action charges the illegal 
issuance of 10,000 shares of management 
stock to John Sherwin, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Union Trust 
Co. of Cleveland; Clarence Dillon of Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. of New York, and Owen 
D. Young, vice-president of the General 
Electric Co. of Cleveland. The action 
claims each of these three, as the holder 
of the management stock, receives a 
salary of $10,000 a year, with $10,000 
available for their traveling expenses, 
and that they control and dominate the 
company to the exclusion of all stock- 
holders and directors, having the power 
to elect a majority of the stockholders. 

The third suit claims that the Good- 
year company illegally is paying a bonus 
of $6,000,000 to persons buying the $30,- 
000,000 worth of first mortgage bonds 
issued. These bonds are redeemable at 
$120 plus 8 per cent accrued interest. 
Mrs. Weiss claims this payment of a $20 
premium or bonus on each $100 bond is 
a dissipation and misappropriation of the 
company’s assets. 

Suit number four charges that under- 
writers of the $27,500,000 issue of de- 


benture bonds were assigned 275,000 
shares of common stock as a gratuity 
and agreed to give them to the public, 
10 shares for every $1,000 bond pur- 
chased. She alleges they failed to keep 
this agreement and still hold the stock 
to the exclusion of stockholders. 

Mrs. Weiss asks annulment of the 
Leonard Kennedy & Co. contract, can- 
cellation and surrender of the 10,000 
shares of management stock and an in- 
junction against further payments on the 
Kennedy contract or to the trustees of 
the management stock. She asks an in- 
junction against further payment of a 
bonus on the first mortgage gold bonds 
redeemed and demands surrender of the 
275,000 shares of common stock. 

Defendants in the four suits are 
bankers and banking houses assisting in 
negotiating the Goodyear company’s 
$85,000,000 refinancing program. 

Wilmer was in New York to-day. His 
office stated the action was a requesi 
for a court review of the reorganization 
proceedings and would be adequately de- 
fended. 





Lexington Has New Line; 
Cuts Price of Old Models 


CONNERSVILLE, IND., Aug. 8—The 
Lexington line for 1923, just announced 
by the Lexington Motor Co., shows ten 
body types included in the list of Series 
23 models. The company has decided 
to confine its line to one chassis, the Ulti- 
mate, with 123 in. wheelbase, abandon- 
ing for 1923 the 122 in. and the 128. The 
Ansted motor will be the only engine 
used in the new line. 

Of the 1922 family only two models 
are retained, the 5 passenger phaeton, 
which has been reduced from $1,745 to 
$1,695, and the 5 passenger sport model, 
which has been dropped from $2,100 to 
$2,045. 

The rest of the new line consists of a 
2 passenger roadster which lists at $1,- 
695; a 7 passenger phaeton at $1,795; 5 
passenger California top, $1,995; 7 pas- 
senger California top, $2,095; 5 passen- 
ger Royal Coach, $2,145; 4 passenger 
coupe, $2,345; 5 passenger sedan, $2,- 
545; 4 passenger brougham, $2,645. The 
roadster, Royal Coach and brougham are 
brand new additions to *he line. 


oo. 


REO PRICES DROP 


LANSING, MICH., Aug. 9— New 
prices announced by the Reo Motor Car 
Co. show a reduction of $100 on the 5 
passenger phaeton and $110 on the 7 
passenger phaeton. 





The prices on the 
two closed jobs remain unchanged. The 
revised list is as follows: 


Old Price New Price 
5-pass. phaeton....... $1,745 $1,645 
7-pass. phaeton....... 1,595 1,485 
7-pass. sedan.......... 2,435 2,435 
4-pass. coupe.......... 2,355 2,355 


(Other Reductions on Next Page) 





FOUR FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Aug. 5—The 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan will award, not later than No- 
vember 1, four fellowships in highway 
engineering and highway transport. 
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No Gasoline Combine, 


Says Welch at Probe 


Also Tells Senators Falling Prices 
Not Due to Investigation 
of Conditions 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 9— Seasonal 
consumption of gasoline and the advent 
of the internal combustion automobile 
engine are assigned as the reasons for 
the high price of gasoline by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, whose books 
were placed before the Senate Manufac- 
turing Committee in the gasoline probe 
which began Monday. 

There is no restraint of trade and no 
combination among the oil refiners of 
America to keep up the price, was the 
declaration of R. L. Welch, secretary and 
spokesman for the institute. Efforts on 
the part of the committee members to 
establish the fact that there was a gaso- 
line combine were evidently expected by 
the Institute which cited several hundred 
pages of figures to prove that the inde- 
pendent companies are competitors and 
that the so-called Standard group. con- 
stituted but 36.4 per cent of the total. 


479 Refinery Plants 


According to the figures submitted by 
the Institute there are 479 gasoline re- 
finery plants in the United States. Of 
this number 38 belong to the so-called 
Standard group and the remaining 441 
are independent. 

Practically the whole of the first two 
days were consumed by members of the 
committee discussing the production and 
pro-rata sales of the two groups. 

Touching on the profits made by the 
refiners, the declaration was made by 
Welch that from the fall of 1920 to the 
date of the Senate resolution authoriz- 
ing the probe, the refiners of the United 
States, taken as a whole, produced gaso- 
line and other petroleum products at a 
loss. 

In response to questions of the com- 
mittee as to the explanation of falling 
gasoline prices throughout the United 
States since the beginning of the probe, 
Welch declared that the contemplated 
investigation had nothing to do with the 
falling prices, but that the answer lay 
in the fact that the price of crude had 
fallen and that*the refiners had low- 
ered the price of their product. 


Demand Forced Increase 


The rise in prices in May and June 
of this year, he declared, was the re- 
sult of the increase in the demand in re- 
lation to the supply. Efforts of the com- 
mittee to show that this simultaneous 
rise in prices throughout the United 
States was the result of a combine was 
met with prompt denial. 

Members of the committee, while re- 
fusing to discuss the trend of the probe, 
declared that they felt safe in predicting 
a “substantial” decline in the price of 
gasoline to motorists. 

(Continued on page 297) 
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Durant Lists Stand 
Until Next August 


Lack of High Priced Inventories 
Given as Base of Year’s 
Guarantee 





NEW YORK, Aug. 8—Present prices 
on Durant four and six cylinder cars 
are guaranteed until Aug. 1, 1923, by W. 
C. Durant, who has just advised his dis- 
tributors and dealers of his decision. 

In notifying them, Durant says: 

Our present prices were established when 
business was at a standstill, with material 
cost as low or lower than now prevailing. 
Durant Motors, Inc, inade an absolutely 
clean start Aug. 1, 1921, with no high priced 
inventories and no burden incident to war 
time operations. 

Other manufacturers, less fortunate, were 
obliged to liquidate by gradual price reduc- 
tion and where this liquidation of high 
priced inventories has been successfully ac- 
complished it has taken several months to 
reach our prices. We claim no advantage 
in the matter of material or labor from or 
after this date, but we do claim simplified 
design and engineering features and special 
merit not found in other competitors’ lines. 

This price guarantee does not apply 
to others in the Durant line like Loco- 
mobile, Flint, Star and the Mason truck. 





Price of Closed Jewett 
Advanced; Open Lowered 


DETROIT, Aug. 7—Price changes on 
the Jewett announced by the Paige De- 
troit Motor Car Co., effective Aug. 6, 
lowers the price on the open models $70, 
while on the sedan it is advanced $70 
and the coupe $50. The revised list is as 
follows: 


Old Price New Price 
5-pass phaeton........ $1,065 $995 
3-pass. roadster....... 1,065 995 
5-pass. sedan.......... 1,395 1,465 
4-pass, coupe.......... 1,395 1,445 





DORT CUTS CLOSED MODELS 


FLINT, MICH., Aug. 7—A _ revised 
list is offered by Dort, which has lowered 
the prices on all of its closed models. No 
change has been made in the list on the 
two open cars, which remain at $885. 
The new prices go into effect at once. 

The new list is as follows: 

Old Price New Price 


2-pass. roadster.......... $885 $885 
5-pass. phaeton........... 885 885 
LOPG@ COUNO.: 06 6scs snes. 1,315 1,265 
Small coupe.............. 1,065 1,045 
SIMON BOGEN. oc kein sce cee 1,115 1,095 
J ee ee 1,445 1,385 





FIRESTONE PRICES LOWERED 


AKRON, Aug. 9—The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. announces price reductions 
approximating about 15 per cent on its 
standard lines of cord casings. In addi- 
tion to the price cuts the Firestone com- 
pany has absorbed the 5 per cent excise 
tax heretofore borne by the consumer 


and added to the purchase price of the 
tire. The Firestone straight side 30 x 
3% is cut from $18.50 to $12.45, the 
382 x 4% cord from $41.90 to $37.70, and 
the 33 x 5 cord from $52.15 to $49.95. 
Similar reductions are made on other 
sizes. There is no change in the Fire- 
stone fabric prices, the 30 x 3% remain- 
ing at $10.65. 





MILLER TIRE LOWER 


AKRON, Aug. 7—Price reductions av- 
eraging 10 per cent on cords and 12% 
per cent on fabrics is announced by the 
Miller Rubber Co. The 30 x 3% cord 
which formerly was quoted at $24.75, 
and more recently at $18, is priced at 
$15.95 on the new list. There is another 
30 x 3% Miller cord at $13.95 and still 
another—the new Wedge tread — at 
$12.50. The 32 x 4 cord has been dropped 
from $32.40 to $29.15, and the 35 x 5 
cord to $49.30. Fabric prices begin at 


$9. 


Estimates July Output 
in Excess of 246,000 


NEW YORK, Aug. 9—With 90 per 
cent of the returns in from shipments 
and driveaways and estimating the re- 
maining 10 per cent, the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce to-day an- 
nounced that the July output of passen- 
ger cars and trucks would exceed 246,- 
000, thus marking another record break- 
er for the industry in that this is the 
biggest July production ever recorded. 
In fact it stands as the third best of all 
months, being exceeded only by June, 
1922, with 288,000, and May, 1922, with 
256,000. 

This July mark is only 14 per cent be- 
low June, 1922, which is a surprising at- 
tainment because of the usual seasonal 
slump in manufaciure. It is proof con- 
clusive of the continued demand for au- 
tomobiles. The previous best July was 
in 1920, when a total production of 206,- 
000 was reported. A year ago it was 
177,643. 


Large Output Made 
Price Cuts Possible 
(Continued from page 286) 


shaken down to a solid foundation by 
Sept. 1, and that the industry will go 
into the fall season with excellent pros- 
pects for large sales, especially in the 
closed-car field. 

The seasonal decline thus far has 
been less than normal, and conditions 
are entirely satisfactory for this 
period of the year. Factories are not 
forcing production as they did in the 
second quarter, but they are doing ex- 
ceedingly well. This applies also to 
parts manufacturers. 

The market for light trucks prom- 
ises to be very satisfactory the last 
half of the year, and sales of heavy 
vehicles are running about as they 
have for several months past. 
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Hupmobile Reduces 
Prices $100 to $200 


In Addition Company Quotes 
$1,025 as List on Its Chassis 
Phaeton Now $1,150 


DETROIT, Aug. 7—Reductions in the 
Hupmobile line range from $100 to $200. 
In addition a price of $1,025 is quoted 
on the chassis. The new list is as fol- 


lows: 

Old Price New Price 
2-pass, roadster...... ~ee $1,250 $1,150 
5-pass. phaeton........... 1,250 1,150 
MGI Saviccduaneduancandar 1,835 1,635 
WI osc wikvtensecadcdewees 1,935 1,785 
Roadster coupe........... 1,485 1,335 
GE iddweasitcteandunawe 1,025 





Chalmers Announces 
Cut on Four Models 


DETROIT, Aug. 7—Price reductions 
ranging from $160 to $400 are an- 
nounced by the Chalmers Motor Corp. 
as follows: 

Old Price New Price 


2-pass. roadster....... $1,345 $1,185 
5-pass. phaeton....... 1,395 1,185 
7-pass. phaeton....... 1,495 1,345 
GN? wacudkcuobeaesees 1,995 1,595 





Haynes Open Car Price 
Cut $100; Closed, $200 


KOKOMO, IND., Aug. 7—A new price 
list, showing reductions of $100 on the 
open 55 models and $200 on the closed 
55 models, is announced by the Haynes 
Automobile Co. The revised prices be- 
came effective Aug. 2. The list follows: 

Old Price New Price 


cot ee ee $1,595 $1,495 
SOE) octcgnecawaaus 1,645 1,545 
ee ea 2,295 2,095 
SN ea ke wamededtuad 2,595 2,395 





SIGNAL TRUCK DOWN 


DETROIT, Aug. 4—The Signal Motor 
Truck Co. has cut $500 from the prices 
throughout its entire line. The changes 
are as follows: 

Old Price New Price 


Model N-F, 14 ton..... $1,950 1,450 
Model H, 1! ton...... 2,450 1,950 
Model I, 2! ton....... 2,875 2,375 
Model M, 3!% ton...... 3,675 3,175 
Model R, 5 ton....... 4,400 3,900 


These prices are in effect as of Aug. 1. 
PRICES OF BUICK TRUCK 

FLINT, MICH., Aug. 7—The prices on 
the four-cylinder, special delivery Buick 
truck are based on a chassis price of 
$725. The body prices vary with the 
type and are as follows: 

Open Express body with cab, $840; 
panel body with cab, $860; canopy top 
with roll curtains and cab, $855; canopy 
top with screen sides, roll curtains and 
cab, $875; De Luxe panel body with cab, 
$960; combination passenger and express 
body with cab, $935. 
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Mason Truck Added 
to Durant Products 


Two Models Will Be Built— 
Factories at Flint and 
Bridgeport 





NEW YORK, Aug. 7—The Mason 
Motor Truck Co. of Flint, Mich., has 
been added to the automobile family of 
W. C. Durant, according to an announce- 
ment by Durant Motors, Inc. This 
rounds out the group which now includes 
the Locomobile, Durant, Flint and Star 
cars and Mason truck. 

The Mason company will bring out 
the Mason Road King, a 1-ton truck, and 
also the Mason Twoton. At present, 
production is centered on the Road King, 
which is being manufactured at both 
Flint and Bridgeport. At each place, it 
is expected that this production will 
reach 30 trucks a day. The Twoton will 
be taken up later. 


A. C. Mason President 


As yet the personnel of the company 
has not been announced, outside of the 
fact that A. C. Mason is president. Ma- 
son has been identified with the Durant 
interests for 20 years, principally as a 
builder of engines. Recently he branched 
out for himself, starting the Mason Mo- 
tor Truck Co. of Flint, taking over a 
plant there that Durant built about three 
years ago for a spring factory, but which 
never was used. Before he got into pro- 
duction at this plant, his company be- 
came a part of Durant Motors. 

The Mason Road King chassis will 
be furnished with all of the standard 
types of bodies, including stake, deliv- 
ery and bus, and the price will be $1,200. 
It carries a four cylinder engine of 35.40 
h.p., and the gear reduction is 4.9 to 1, 
which makes 40 miles an hour with full 
capacity load a possibility. The wheel- 
base is 131 inches and the weight of the 
chassis, with hood and fenders, is 2,950 
Ibs. Rear springs are 2% in. wide and 
38% long, and the front springs are 28% 
in. in length. Cord tires 34 x 5 are stand- 
ard equipment, as also are electric 
starter, lights and horn. 


Celebrates First Year 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7—The anniversary 
of the first Durant year was celebrated 
last Friday. A year ago that day the 
first Durant car was placed on public 
exhibition in New York City. Since that 
time 30,000 Durants have been produced, 
of which number 14,755 came through 
the second quarter of 1922. 

To-day the Durant products include the 
Durant Four, Durant Six, Star, Flint Six, 
and Locomobile passenger cars and the 
Mason Road King, a truck. Durant 
plants have either becn built or acquired 
in Oakland, Cal.; Muncie, Ind.; Lansing, 
Mich.; Flint, Mich.; Long Island City, N. 
Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Leaside (Toronto), 
Canada, and Bridgeport, Conn. 

There are nine plants in all. Muncie 
makes the Durant Six; Oakland, Durant 


Fours; Elizabeth and Lansing, the Star 
and Durant Four; Long Island City, the 
Durant Four and Flint Six; Bridgeport, 
the Locomobile and Mason Road King, 
and Flint, the Road King and Flint, 
which will be in production Jan, 1, 1923. 
The Canadian plant at Leaside handles 
the Durant Four and Star. 





Star Distributors Meet 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7—At the meeting 
of 75 of the eastern distributors of the 
Star now in progress at the Biltmore, 
here, it was announced by President Car- 
roll Downes that the Star now is in pro- 
duction at the Lansing and Long Island 
plants and that production will start in 
the California plant in two weeks. 

The distributors also were told of the 
awarding of a $1,000,000 contract for the 
construction of new buildings at Lea- 
side, Canada, which will be used for Star 
construction. 

While it has not been officially an- 
nounced, it is believed that the Star pol- 
icy to distributors and dealers will take 
the form of a fixed’ allowance instead of 
a discount on cars, which would protect 
the agents in case of a price reduction. 
The Star will be marketed through Du- 
rant distributors and dealers in that the 
Durant representatives will be given 
first choice when an appointment is 
made. 





Says Birmingham Motors 
Used Mails Fraudulently 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 7—Alleged to 
have sold more than $300,000 worth of 
worthless stock to Virginia, Maryland 
and District of Columbia investors, 
through misrepresentation, eighteen offi- 
cials of the Birmingham No-Axle Motors 
Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., were to-day in- 
dicted by the Federal Grand Jury, on a 
specific charge of violation of Federal 
statute number 215, involving misuse of 
the United States mail. The indictment 
was returned as a result of more than 
ten months’ investigation by post office 
officials, 

According to the literature which was 
sent through the mails and on which the 
Government built up its case, the fac- 
tory is alleged to have been turning out 
several hundred cars a day and sent out 
reports of large orders each month. 





President Denies Charges 


BUFFALO, Aug. 8—In a dispatch re- 
ceived here to-day from Jamestown, 
N. Y., Samuel A. Carlson, mayor of that 
city, denied all knowledge of alleged 
fraudulent use of the mails by persons 
said to be interested in the Birmingham 
Motors Co., of which he is president. 

“This company was organized to pro- 
duce automobiles,” he said in speaking 
of the concern. “It has a plant at Fal- 
coner, which Mr. Mansfield of Detroit, 
our consulting engineer and a recognized 
authority on automotive construction, 
says is capable of producing 3000 cars 
a year at a cost of approximately $1,000 
each.” 
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Stutz Control Goes 


to Schwab Interests. 


Buys Stock from Bank—Steel 
Head Will Be Actively In- 


terested in Company 





NEW YORK, Aug. 9—Charles M. 
Schwab became an automobile manufac- 
turer to-day when he and Eugene V. R. 


Thayer, formerly president of the Chase: 


National Bank of New York City, se- 
cured the controlling interest in the Stutz 
Motor Car Co. of America from the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, which 
has been in power since it bought at 
auction last week 132,914 1/3 shares of 
the Indianapolis concern at $20 a share. 

Rumors that Schwab really was act- 
ing for his friend, Allan A. Ryan, in con- 
summating this latest deal, are scouted 
by those who have been in close touch 


with the chairman of the directors of 


the Bethlehem Steel Corp. They say that 
Ryan is completely out of Stutz affairs 
and that Schwab personally will take an 
active part in the operation of the Stutz 
company. In fact, following the closing 
of the deal with the Guaranty Trust Co. 
he started for Indianapolis to map out a 
vigorous campaign for the Stutz com- 
pany. 

It is understood that the deal where- 
by Schwab comes into control is one that 
the Stutz directors have been working 
on ever since the auction and that the 
change in control is one that is most sat- 
isfactory to all parties concerned. That 
harmony exists and the old manufactur- 
ing administration has been indorsed is 
borne out by the action of the directors 
to-day by which W. N. Thompson is con- 
tinued as president and given complete 
authority. Thayer and Willard Mitchell 
have been elected directors to fill the two 
vacancies and Mitchell succeeds, as sec- 
retary and treasurer, George F. Lewis, 
who has resigned. 

It is said that Schwab and Thayer se- 
cured the stock from the Guaranty Trust 
for about the same price, $20 a share, 
that the bank paid for it at the auction. 





Joint Highway Committee 
Will Meet in September 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 9—The second 
meeting between the committee composed 
of representatives of the state highway 
associations and the committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce will be held in Seaview, N. J., Sept. 
14, 15 and 16. 

The joint committee will continue the 
work of the first meeting in Washing- 
ton this spring, when the subject of 
highway finances, legislation, regulations 
of loads and kindred topics affecting 
good roads were first taken up and dis- 
cussed from a national aspect. 

One of the most difficult problems in 
the construction of good roads is their 
finances, the committees reported at the 
conclusion of the Washington confer- 


ence. 








th 
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Ford’s Coal Supply 
Will Last 14 Days 


If It Is Not Augmented Company 
Will Have to Limit Produc- 
tion—May Close 


DETROIT, Aug. 5—Ford Motor Co. 
has but fourteen days’ supply of coal, 
according to an application for priority 
shipments filed with the Michigan State 
fuel administration offices in Lansing 
this week. If supplies are not avail- 
able within that time, its plants at River 
Rouge and Highland Park and the Lin- 
coln plant will be compelled either to 
close or go on such limited production 
as may be possible through the use of 
Detroit Edison power or auxiliary power 
generated with other fuel than coal. 

Up to the issuance of the priority 
regulations by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the company had been haul- 
ing daily supplies over its Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton Railroad, but this supply 
is now cut off. Without coal it will 
be compelled to cut off its supply of 
coke which it has been selling to other 
large car manufacturing companies in 
the district and will likewise be unable 
to furnish gas by-product of its coke 
plant to the city. 


Offers D. T. & I. Facilities 


The Ford company, through Henry 
Ford, has offered to the Michigan fuel 
administrator, the facilities of the D. T. 
& I. Railroad to bring in coal now stand- 
ing in cars on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, the coal to be used for Michi- 
gan utilities and industries, if the ad- 
ministrator can make the necessary ar- 
rangements with the L. & N. officials 
and national fuel administration officials. 

Indications are that even if coal and 
rail strikes are settled at once, there 
will be a rationing of coal ana power 
throughout the winter. The Detroit Edi- 
son Co. sees no hope of adequate sup- 
ply in any case for months with domestic 
and public needs to be met. It will be 
impossible to meet the needs of house- 
holders and of industry for the winter 
no matter what progress is made in the 
dual strikes. 

Rather fortunately, the real pinch will 
come at a time when sales will be de- 
clining, and the effect will be to inter- 
fere with manufacturing against the 
spring demand, rather than manufactur- 
ing to meet immediate sales require- 
ments. 





Strikes Felt by Chicago Makers 


CHICAGO, Aug. 5—The coal and rail- 
road shopmen’s strikes have hurt the 
business of automobile parts and acces- 
sories manufacturers in Chicago and 
threaten to do it much more serious 
injury unless a settlement is reached 
soon. 

According to W. E. Greene, secretary 
of the Association of Automotive Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, there has been in 
the last three weeks a substantial decline 


in the volume of orders coming to the 
Chicago firms. He believes this is due 
principally to hesitancy of customers to 
buy under the prevailing unsettled in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Some manufacturers also have been 
hampered by the slow delivery of mate- 
rials, especially steel. Instances were 
cited of steel orders being four weeks 
on the way, which is very unusual. The 
local street car strike which has com- 
pletely tied up the cars also has added 
to the troubles of the manufacturers. 





Representations Made to Washington 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8—Representa- 
tions have been made to Federal offi- 
cials that the railroad and coal strikes 
threaten automobile production. It 1s 
said that the pinch has already been 
felt in the shortage of steels. Deliveries 
of finished products have also slowed up 
because of lack of equipment and the 
increasing number of bad order freight 
cars due to the shopmen’s strike. 

With. little change in transportation 
in the coal situation, manufacturers 
throughout the country are manifest- 
ly disturbed as to the period of their 
operations. The coal shortage is becom- 
ing acute in many industrial centers and 
the stocks are at a low ebb. It is esti- 
mated that the average supply of coal 
in industrial plants is for a 20-day period. 

It has been estimated that the daily 
consumption of bituminous coal in the 
United States at present is 1,600,000 tons, 
so that it may be seen that railroads, 
public utilities and industrial plants gen- 
erally are eating into their stocks at 
an enormous rate, as the soft coal pro- 
duction is roughly only 4,000,000 tons a 
week or considerably less than half of 
the amount being consumed. 


Would Give President 
Authority on Tariff 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 9—Recommen- 
dations that the President be given au- 
thority to equalize competitive conditions 
by an increase or decrease in rates on 
the basis of the actual findings of the 
tariff commission and that the tariff com- 
mission be required to report to Con- 
gress and the President detailed studies 
of conversion costs, have been made to 
Congress by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In the letter addressed to Senator Mc- 
Cumber, chairman of the Senate finance 
committee, the N. A. C. C. points out 
that the tariff, if it passed to-day, would 
not meet the needs of to-morrow. 

The chamber suggested that the tariff 
measure now under consideration could 
be rendered most valuable to American 
industry if an amendment could be writ- 
ten into it which would accomplish these 
two purposes. It is the belief of the 
automobile industry, as expressed by its 
national organization, that the inclusion 
of these principals would make the tariff 
bill “an operative measure and would 
do much to relieve the uncertainty which 
now exists in the business world.” 

It is expected the tariff will be dis- 
posed of before September. 
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Bill May Be Chosen 


President of Saxon 


Company Works on Car Changes 
—Stockholders Approve 
Stock Issue 


DETROIT, Aug. 9—The Saxon Motor 
Car Co., following the authorization by 
its stockholders of a new issue of pre- 
ferred stock which will give the com- 
pany $750,000 in additional working capi- 
tal, is working out plans for revisions in 
its product, which if followed through 
will result in the changing of the line 
into a six cylinder line which will mar- 
ket at about the same selling price as 
the present four cylinder. 

It is expected, too, that the introduc- 
tion of the new capital will see the re- 
organization of the company, and the 
election of a new directing group, so 
that the company may proceed to market 
its product on an extensive scale. Harry 
L. Bill, vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing, who has been directing the 
affairs of the company since the resig- 
nation of Clarence A. Pfeffer as presi- 
dent, will probably become president of 
the reorganized company. 

As authorized by stockholders, the 
company will issue 200,000 shares of 
stock which a New York banking group 
will underwrite for $750,000 in cash. 
This stock will have a par value of $1,- 
000,000. Under the plan the present 
$1,000,000 preferred issue will be called 
in and cancelled, Liabilities will remain 
unchanged, and the company will have 
$750,000 in additional working capital. 





No Gasoline Combine 
Says Welch at Probe 


(Continued from page 294) 
“Despite the testimony which has been 
taken thus far tending to show that the 
refiners are losing money, while at the 
same time the automobile owner is being 
made to pay more and more for his 
gasoline, the committee is of the belief 
that the price of gasoline can be brought 
down substantially, and we intend to do 
so,” declared Gilbert C. Roe, attorney 
who is actively conducting the probe for 
the Government. 
The actual hearings will continue for 
more than a month, it is indicated. 





Gasoline Prices Lowered 


NEW YORK, Aug. 8—The Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey announces a re- 
duction of 2 cents in the price of gaso- 
line for all of its territory. A similar 
cut in price together with a 1 cent re- 
duction in kerosene throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware was made by the 
Atlantic Refining Co., the retail price of 
gasoline now being 27 cents and to gar- 
ages 24 cents. The Texas Company has 
followed these reductions in the same 
territory and has reduced crude oil 25 
cents a barrel in Oklahoma, Kansas and 
northern Texas districts. 
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Sales in New York 
Stimulated by Cuts 


Effect Would Have Been Greater 
If Reductions Had Been 
Made Earlier 


NEW YORK, Aug. 8.—Price reduc- 
tions on several popular lines of passen- 
ger cars have had the expected effect in 
New York, stimulating slightly mid-sum- 
mer sales of the cars reduced and ma- 
terially slowing up deliveries in com- 
petitive lines. 

Coming at one of the slow periods of 
the year in the Metropolitan District, 
when a large majority of car buyers are 
away on vacation, planning to go away 
or just getting back, the effect of price 
reductions has not been so keenly felt 
as it would have been a month or two 
ago. The lines reduced have made a 
more than seasonal number of retail 
sales within the past week, an unusually 
Jarge number of which were without 
trades, indicating that the new prices 
had reached out and brought into the 
market some buyers who were holding 
off until the cars they wanted got with- 
in reach of their pocketbooks. 


Wholesale Business Better 


There has also been quite a bit of 
improvement in wholesale business in 
these lines, and particularly there has 
been an increased demand for dealer- 
ships in some of the smaller communi- 
ties of the territory. This applies es- 
pecially to two or three cars in the 
class recently reduced whose dealer or- 
ganizations had never been wholly rebuilt 
after the stagnation period of a year ago. 

In connection with low and medium 
priced cars whose prices have not been 
reduced the public has adopted a natural 
waiting attitude. Some dealers, as well, 
are looking for reductions on their lines 
between now and the first of September. 

The demand for closed cars continues 
strong and this with general conditions 
outside the railroad and coal strikes has 
prompted Metropolitan distributors and 
branch managers to anticipate a brisk 
fall business, provided the national in- 
dustrial troubles are settled. 


Goodyear’s Net Sales 
to July $51,410,240 


NEW YORK, Aug. 9.—Net sales of 
$51,410,240 for the first half of 1922 are 
reported by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. The surplus account shows a total 
of $1,915,889. The general balance sheet 
as of June 30, 1922 shows that the com- 
pany has no bank loans and that the 
ratio of quick assets to current liabilities 
is in excess of ten to one. 

The net quick assets totaled $65,511,- 
157, of which $32,756,663 was in the form 
of inventories, $14,603,402, accounts re- 
ceivable; $8,500,856, United States 
Treasury certificates and other market- 
able securities and $9,560,136 cash on 
hand and in banks. 


Net current liabilities totaled $6,223,- 
554, of which $4,797,720 consisted of 
trade acceptance accounts payable; $80,- 
500, notes payable and $1,345,334, ac- 
crued interest and premiums on bonds 
redeemed. The profit and loss surplus 
is $5,535,933. 

Production and sales for the first half 
exceeded those of the same period last 
year, with June a record month for 
Goodyear. June sales and deliveries to- 
taled 779,590 beating the previous best 
—734,948 in March, 1920. 


BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., second largest bank in America. 








Last week call money ranged between 
3 per cent and 5 per cent as compared 
with 3 per cent to 4 per cent in the 
previous week. Funds were in plentiful 
supply for all kinds of business. Dull- 
ness was the general characteristic of 
the market for fixed date maturities, and 
no large transactions were reported. 
Quotations remained the same as for the 
previous week, 3% per cent to 4 per 
cent for 60 and 90 days’ maturities, 4 
per cent for four and five months’, and 
4% per cent for six months. The rate 
for prime commercial paper was slightly 
higher, being quoted at 4 per cent as 
compared with a range of 3% per cent 
to 4 per cent for the previous week. 

Nothwithstanding negotiations for an 
adjustment of the controversies, the coal 
mining and railroad strikes are still im- 
portant factors in impeding general busi- 
ness recovery. The effects of these la- 
bor troubles appear chiefly in restricted 
production, delayed movement of mer- 
chandise, restricted buying power and 
rising prices in certain iron and steel 
products. 

So far the reflection of fuel scarcity 
is shown primarily in the iron and steel 
industries. During the month of July 
more than 10 per cent of pig iron fur- 
naces were shut down. After about six 
months of steadily increasing output, 
there was a net loss of 21 furnaces, the 
majority of them having been blown out 
in the last week of the month. During 
the 31 days of July production amounted 
to 2,400,045 tons, or 77,421 tons per day, 
as against 2,361,028 tons for the 30 days 
in June, or 78,701 tons per day. The 
171 furnaces in blast August 1 had a 
capacity of about 68,000 tons per day, 
as against 81,845 tons per day for 192 
furnaces in blast on July 1. 

For the week ended July 22 car load- 
ings totaled 861,124, an increase of 217 
cars over the total for the preceding 
week, and an increase of 73,090 over the 
corresponding week of last year. As 
compared with the corresponding week 
of 1920, however, the total loadings for 
the week showed a decrease of 67,294 
cars. Omitting coal loadings, the total 
for the week ended July 22, 785,064 cars 
was an increase of 58,236 cars over sim- 
ilar loadings for the same week two years 
ago, and is the heaviest total for this 
season of the year in the history of 
American railroads. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





B. F. Goodrich Co. net earnings for the 
first half of this year after deducting de- 
preciation and interest on borrowed money 
amounted to $1,312,000. The net sales for 
the period approximated $39,000,000. The 
directors have authorized the calling for re- 
tirement on Oct. 1 of $30,000,000 7 per cent 
gold notes due April 1, 1925 as part provision 
for the retirement of these notes. The 
directors have approved the immediate sale 
of $20,000,000 of the issue of $25,000,000, first 
mortgage 6% per cent 25 year gold bonds 
which was authorized by the stockholders at 
a special meeting on July 24. 


Gray & Davis, Inc. stockholders at a 
special meeting have approved the refinanc- 
ing proposal authorizing 10 year mortgage 
7 per cent bond issue of $1,500,000 of which 
$1,000,000 is to be issued soon, and also an 
increase in the common stock of 115,000 
shares of which 22,000 shares is to be issued 
immediately. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. for 
the quarter ended June 30 reports a profit 
before taxes of $1,605,267 which is the largest 
in the history of the company and compares 
with $601,945 in the similar quarter of 1921. 
For the first half of this year the profits 
totalled $2,121,686 as against $652,872 the 
same period of last year. 


Keystone Tire & Rubber Co. in its tentative 
operating statement for the first six months 
of this year, shows operating income of 
$872,351, operating expense of $75,400 and a 
loss after various other charges of $145,026. 
Isadore Brenner has been elected a director 
to succeed Sydney Bernheim. Other 
directors have been re-elected. 


Franklin Automobile Co. reports that the 
sale to dealers of stock, preferred and com- 
mon, issued in the expansion program of the 
H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co., will 
amount to approximately $1,000,000, or one- 
fifth of the total new capital when all the 
subscriptions are in. 


American LaFrance Fire Engine Co. for 
the six months ended June 30 reports operat- 
ing profit of $456,970 as against $452,653 for 
the same period last year. The net income 
after interest but before allowing for taxes 
was $450,899 as against $356,178. 

Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. for the six months 
ended June 30 reports earnings available for 
surplus of $191,535 or the equivalent of 45 
cents a share on the outstanding capita) 
stock. For the same period in 1921 thers 
was a deficit of $5,205,577. 

Timken-Detroit Axie Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%; per cent 
on the preferred stock, payable Sept. 1 to 
stock of record Aug. 20, 

B. F. Goodrich Co. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on pre- 
ferred stock, 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. reports net sales 


of $667,037 for the quarter ended June 30 and 
net profits after taxes of $136,340, 


OVERLAND SALES BIG 


TOLEDO, Aug. 7—Total shipments of 
Overland and Willys-Knight cars for the 
first six months of 1922 lacked only 115 
ears of being equal to the entire ship- 
ments for the entire year 1921. Indica- 
tions for the third quarter, the company 
reports, point to a continuance of this 
demand. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 











Miami Rubber Co. of Cincinnati has been 
placed in the hands of Edward F. Peters and 
William J. McCauley as receivers upon appli- 
cation of Joseph A. Niehaus, treasurer of the 
company. The assets of the concern are 
estimated at $91,000 and the liabilities $21,- 
408. In his application Niehaus says the 
company’s condition is due to its inability to 
collect outstanding accounts. The court 
ordered the receivers to continue the busi- 
ness. 

Brightman Manufacturing Co.’s control has 
passed from the children of L. H. Bright- 


man, who is recuperating at Long Beach, 
Calif., to Mrs. L. H. Brightman, his wife. 
It is announced that the four sons. will 


organize a new company and erect a plant 
in Columbus where the Brightman factory 
is located for the manufacture of finished 
steel, shafting machinery, cold finished 
products and an additional line of screw 
machine products. 


Clinton Tire & Rubber Co. has bought at 
a receiver’s sale the Ohio State Rubber Tire 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. The property was 
appraised at $262,000 and the indebtedness 
was about $300,000. The sale price was 
$150,000. The purchasing company has been 
incorporated for $100,000 and will have the 
local plant in operation next month. With 
the installation of new machinery, it is 
expected the capacity of the plant will be 
from 500 to 1,000 tires a day. 


Biflex Products Co., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile bumpers, has increased the capacity 
of its plant at North Chicago, Ill., 150 per 
cent by the purchase from the Chicago 
Hardware Foundry of buildings and land 
adjoining its property. The new property is 
well served by railroads and the ground now 
held by the company is large enough to 
provide for future expansion. 


Topp-Stewart Tractor Co. of Clintonville, 


Wis., is making arrangements with the 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Limited, of 
Kitchener, Ont., for the Canadian manu- 


facture of its products. At the present time 
the company does not contemplate building 
a plant in Canada but will take immediate 
steps to form a new Canadian company. 


Grand Rapids Tire & Rubber Corp. 
directors have authorized the construction 
of an addition to the Corduroy Cord factory 
in the shape of a complete new unit. Work 
on the new addition will start at once and 
when completed will cost approximately 
$250,000. 


Farco Manufacturing Co. has been organ- 
ized with offices at 30 Church Street, New 
York City, by Paul M. Farmer, formerly 
connected with the Klaxon Co., wholesale 
division. The company is producing and 
wiil market through trade channels a line 
of automotive accessories. 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Gear 
now has 1,750 employees on its payroll in- 
cluding 250 on night shifts. The gear in- 
dustry in that city while not at its highest 
point is reported as approximately 80 per 
cent of what it was when producticn was 
at its highest two years ago. 

Smith Wheel Co., Inc., Syracuse, maker of 
Stee] wheels for motor trucks, is now doing 
Nearly five times as much business as it did 
the same time last year, according to Burns 
Lyman Smith, president of the corporation. 

Scheid Engineering Corp., 90 West Street. 
New York City, has been appointed metro- 
Politan and export representative for the 
Franklin Moore Co., Winsted, Conn., manu- 


Co., Syracuse, 


facturer of material handling machinery for 
industrial plants. 


Durant Common Holders 
Totaled 63,237 July 20 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7—When the stock 
of Durant Motors, Inc., was withdrawn 
from the market last Saturday, at which 
time the corporation had disposed of all 
it wished to sell, the company made the 
claim that, although only a year old, it 
ranks the fourth largest in the United 
States in point of numbers of stockhold- 
ers of common in the United States. 

At the time the national statistics 
were compiled for the second quarter 
of the year the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, led the field with 216,103 
common stockholders, with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and its various subsi- 
diaries second with 139,628. Third was 
the United States Steel Corp. with 99,512. 
Durant Motors and its divisional com- 
panies had 59,500, but since that time 
this number had increased to 63,237 as of 
July 20. 

General Motors had 71,331 stockhold- 
ers of all kinds at the end of the second 
quarter this year, of which 49,725 held 
common stock. 


Barley Will Manufacture 
Medium Priced Automobile 


DETROIT, Aug. 9—The Barley Mo- 
tor Car Co. is preparing to bring out a 
medium-priced car following the general 
lines of the Roamer, according to a 
statement by George Hopkins, secretary 
of the company, in an address before 
the Kalamazoo Exchange Club. The car 
will not be called the Roamer, this name 
being reserved for the higher priced ve- 
hicle. Hopkins declined to give any de- 
tails concerning the new car. 


NEW EARL ROADSTER 


JACKSON, MICH., Aug. 5—A new 
roadster model has been added to the 
Earl line. Three color options are of- 
fered, while either wire or disc wheels 
are standard equipment. Ready for the 
road, the car weighs 2460 lbs. Its over 
all length is 13 ft. 11 in. The price is 
$1,485, which is $390 greater than the 
Earl phaeton. 


WILLS STE. CLAIRE BROUGHAM 


DETROIT, Aug. 8—A Wills Ste. Claire 
brougham is now in production at the 
Marysville factory, and deliveries are 
ready to go forward at once. The 
brougham is the first of this model that 
the company has made and is priced at 
$3,375. 





MITCHELL HAS NEW PEAETON 
KENOSHA, WIS., Aug. 7—Mitchell 


Motors Co. announces a new five-passen- 
ger phaeton, which will sell for $1,790. 
This model has a newly designed radia- 
tor shell. Two color optiozs, maroon 
and blue, are provided as standard. 
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METAL MARKETS 








LTHOUGH activity in the steel Industry 
is confined to the immediate needs of 
the hour and sales managers wear an air as 
though market conditions a month or two 
hence were the least of their worries, there 
is unmistakable evidence, especially so among 
the smaller producers of an undercurrent of 
uneasiness as to the market’s lay once the 
abnormal conditions of the present have 
given way to a more orderly state of affairs. 
Long before the coal and railway trans- 
portation strikes had become serious handi- 
caps, there was much misgiving as to the 
extent of steel consumers’ demand during 
the last quarter of the year. A _ seasonal 
slacking of buying during that period is 
always taken for granted, but while things 
were running fairly normal it was thought 
that the momentum of August demand would 
suffice to carry the mills into September and 
at least into the beginning of the year’s final 
quarter with a fair backlog of orders. 

The precarious situation in which many 
steel consumers find themselves now with 
reference to their own fuel supply has caused 
them to lose all interest in other than imme- 
diate shipments of steel. Making allowance 
for enforced curtailment of production as 
the result of inadequate fuel supply, quite a 
few producers, especially sheet rollers, have 
nominally a_ sufficient quota of orders on 
their books to carry them through Septem- 
ber. None of this business, however, is fresh. 
It denotes backwardness in production rather 
than continuity of demand. Obviously the 
post-strike market for steel remains to be 
established. The nominal quotations now 
prevailing will form the basis on which the 
contest between buyers and sellers will be 
ushered in, but it remains to be seen whether 
these price levels will be able to endure the 
apathetic attitude of consumers when It 
comes to any but immediate shipments. 

Demand for heavier shipments on account 
of previously made contracts for sheets by 
some of the automotive interests continues 
to be stressed in the market. Apparently 
integrated steel producers are diverting con- 
siderable of their fuel supply from units 
upon which the pressure is not so insistent 
to sheet rolling and finishing mills. As a 
result sheet production has been relatively 
less impaired than that of other steel prod- 
ucts. The chief interest’s sheet mills are 
working at close to 70 per cent of their 
capacity and automotive sheets are being 
rushed into consumers’ hands at a greater 
speed than is tin plate. Scarcity of good 
order box cars and a not overabundant sup- 
ply of labor in hot mill and shipping depart- 
ments are some of the difficulties, aside from 


fuel shortage, with which the sheet mills 
have to contend. 

Pig lron.—Representative transactions in 
the pig iron market are in abeyance. Blast 
furnace interests are asking higher prices, 
but automotive foundries are apparently 
fairly well supplied. Those who are not buy 


small tonnages in a hand-to-mouth way 
Foreign irons @re active. 
Aluminum.—The situation has undergone 


no change. Aluminum sheet consumers ap- 
pear to have on hand all the material they 
can work up. 

Copper.—Several large copper mining in- 
terests have abandoned their former practice 
of making public monthly reports of their 
output. Their decision, it is stated, was 
reached with a view to preventing foreign 
copper consumers from gaining knowledge 
that would give them an undue 
A 14c. market is in evidence. 


advantage. 





SHOWS Nov. 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1—Toronto, Ont., 


13-18 — Chicago, 
Show and Meeting of the 


Calendar 


Annual 


FOREIGN SHOWS 


Automotive Industries, August 10, 1922 


cycle Show. British Cycle 
Motors, The Tower, War- 


aes a gs d Revaai Sept. 1922 — Rio de Janeiro, 

National a thew yaar i Equipment Brazil, Automobile Exhib- : wick Road, Coventry. 

the Canadia National ‘ its in Connection with the November—Buenos Aires, Ar- 

Exhibition. 2" Dee. 3-9—New York, Eighteenth Brazilian Centenary As- — a 

. . Annual Automobile Salon socviacéo = Automobilista pee: SSS 
Sept. 4-9—Indianapolis, Auto- Commodore Hotel . Brazileria, Argentino. 

mobile and Accessory ; 

Show in conjunction with Jan. 6-183—New York, National Sept. 15-20—The Hague, Auto- CONVENTIONS 

the Indiana State Fair, Automobile Show, Grand mobile Show. August 28-Sept. 2 — Detroit 

Auto Show Building, under Central Palace, under September — Buenos Aires, National Safety Congress. 

the auspices of the Indi- auspices of National Auto- Argentina, Annual’ Ex- Sept, 18-23, 1922 — Rome, Italy, 

anapolis Automobile Trade mobile Chamber of Com- hibition, Sociedad Rural " Second Annual Meeting of 

Association, J, B. Orman, merce, Argentina. the International Chamber 


manager, 


Sept. 23-30—New York, Closed 
Car Show, Grand Central 
Palace. 


Oct. 21-28—Washington, D. C., 
Annual Closed Car Salon, 
Convention Hall, under 
the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Automotive Trade 
Association. 


Jan. 27-Feb.3—Chicago, Annual Oct: 
Automobile Salon. 


Jan. 27 - Feb. 
National , Automobile Nov 
Show, ‘ 
National 
Chamber of 


4-15 — Paris, 


3 — Chicago, 
4 10 - Dec. 
under auspices of 
Automobile 
Commerce, 


Automobile 
Show, Grand Palais. 


Nov. 3-11— Londen (Olympia), 
Automobile Show. 

19 — Brussels, 

Automobile Show, 

de la Cinquantenaire. 


Coliseum and First Regi- Nov. 29-Dec. 4—London (Olym- 


ment Armory. pia), Cycle and Motor- 


of Commerce. 

Sept, 13, 14, 15—Buffalo, Lafay- 
ette Hotel, Annual credit 
meeting, Motor and Acces- 
sory Manufacturers Ass’n. 

Oct. 26-28—Washington, Second 
National Conference for 
the Study of Highway 
Engineering and Highway 
Transport Education. 


Palais 








Elliott Sets Mark 


. a | ° =| 
in Cotati Contest 

COTATI, CAL., Aug. 7—Frank Elliott 
set a new world’s record in winning the 
50 mile race and also won the 100 mile 
feature of the triple event program of 
automobile races on this speedway yes- 
terday. 

Driving a Leach special, equipped with 
a Miller engine, Elliott did the 50 miles 
at an average speed of 107.5 m.p.h., beat- 
ing Bordino’s record of 116.2 m.p.h. made 
in this same bowl last spring. Elliott’s 
time was 25.49:7. Tommy Milton, driv- 
ing a Leach special, was second, and 
Eddie Hearne, in a disteel Duesenberg, 
came third. Elliott did his fastest lap 
at the rate of 122 m.p.h. 

Elliott won the 100 mile race in 53 
minutes flat, at the rate of 113.7 m.p.h. 
Jimmie Murphy came in second. Murphy 
was forced into the pits in the 17th round 
of the 50 mile race and discovered that 
a tire had become wound into the inner 
disc of the wheel necessitating much time 
for repairs and so withdrew. 

Tommy Milton was third in the long 
race and Bennett Hill, a newcomer in 
Northern California racing, was fourth. 
Jerry Wonderlich, Harry Hartz, Joe 
Thomas, Al Melcher, Art Klein and Ros- 
coe Sarles were the other entries. 

The 50 mile Ford dealers race, pre- 
liminary of the afternoon, was won by 
A. G. Matthews, driving the Hugheson 
Ford special, in 43.11:4. 


VELIE DEALERS ORGANIZE 


CHICAGO, Aug. 8—Distributors and 
dealers handling the Velie cars have ef- 
fected a permanent national organiza- 
tion. The following officers were elected 
at a meeting attended by representatives 
of Velie sales organizations from all over 
the country at the factory in Moline: 
President J. K. Gregory, Gregory Motor 
Co., Kansas City; vice-president, A. J. 
Shorey, New England Velie Co., Boston; 
secretary, R. C. Cook, R. C. Cook Co., 
Chicago. The organization is entirely in- 
dependent of the factory and its field 


staff. The main purposes are close and 
active co-operation in expanding the 
market, the interchange of management 
and sales methods and ideas, and the 
promotion of common interests. 





Better Window Displays 
Approved by Chevrolet 


DETROIT, Aug. 9—The Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co. has endorsed a program for bet- 
ter window displays throughout its 
dealer organization, under which the 
windows of the Chevrolet branch in the 
General Motors Building will be a key 
for all sales windows throughout the 
country. This window will be given an 
elaborate dressing each month, in which 
the utility of the car as a means to pro- 
moting outdoor pleasure will be fea- 
tured. 

The treatment of the window will be 
carried to all Chevrolet dealers by photo- 
graphs and minute descriptions in the 
Chevrolet sales organ. In endorsing ’he 
plan the company takes the attitude that 
it can be used effectively in all cities of 
50,000 population or over to promote 
ownership desire among persons hitherto 
without cars, and of concentrating gen- 
eral automobile attention upon the Chev- 
rolet line. 


Honolulu Reports Trade 
Returning to Good Basis 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7—Mail advices 
from Honolulu relative to conditions 
there say: 

The total number of cars in the islands 
at this time is approximately 15,000 and 
slowly increasing. The car business has had 
a number of very severe setbacks, attended 
by the liquidation of some concerns, but 
now is getting on a solid basis again. 
Tourists are here in small numbers because 
of inadequate transporiation facilities be- 
tween here and the mainland. 

The pineapple business is in excellent con- 
dition. The summer’s pack this year is all 
sold. Sugar is recovering somewhat from 
low prices and a few plantations expect to 
resume payments of dividends within the 
next few months. 


Dealers to Protest 


Carload Minimums 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 31—Automo- 
bile dealers of the Pacific Northwest 
are to seek relief from what they claim 
to be discriminatory carload minimums, 
in action before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This decision was reached 
following meetings at Portland and at 
Olympia, Wash., where it was shown that 
California shippers of automobiles are 
paying as much as $50 less per carload 
than shippers into Portland, Seattle and 
Spokane. 

The trouble, according to the dealers’ 
committee, lies with the minimum weight 
restrictions on the average carload used 
coming into Oregon and Washington is 
for automobiles. This minimum for cars 
11,200 pounds, while into California the 
minimum is 10,000 pounds. The carload 
charges are based on this minimum, 
though the freight may weigh less. The 
rates per hundred in both districts are 
practically the same, and the dealers 
claim that the railroads cannot justify 
the discrimination, since the rate struc- 
ture on all but a very few commodities 
is the same to all points on the Pacific 
coast. 

With the demand for closed car con- 
stantly increasing, this matter is becom- 
ing increasingly important, the amount 
of “dead” space in the car being greater. 
In some cases this has reached such a 
proportion that the freight charged on 
each automobile has reached nearly 20 
per cent of its total sales price in Port- 
land. 


Committee Appointed 


The Automobile Dealers Association of 
Portland has appointed a committee. 
headed by F. W. Vogler, president of the 
Northwest Auto Co., to co-operate with 
committees from other Northwest dealer 
bodies to fight the case. The committee 
is authorized to engage counsel and to 
carry the matter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for final action by 
that body. 
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